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How dry 
do you want it? 


for extreme dryness 


you need Alcoa Activated* 
Alumina 


If your business calls for the dehydration of liquids, 
vapors or gases, you'll want to be familiar with ALCOA 
Activated Alumina. It is one of the most effective and 
efficient desiccants you can buy. Dew points as low as 
minus 100° F. 
under normal conditions, ALCOA Activated Alumina can 
be used for an almost indefinite number of drying cycles. 

ALCOA 
highly inert adsorbent. It has high resistance to crush- 


and even lower—can be obtained. and 


{ctivated Alumina is a commercially pure, 
ing, shock and abrasion . . . will not swell, soften or 
disintegrate even when immersed in water .. . is non- 


toxic . .. non-corrosive ... practically iron-free. And 
its relatively low initial cost makes it extremely eco- 
nomical to use. 

It is properties such as these that give ALCOA Activated 


Alumina its wide acceptance as an outstanding drying 


agent. Its desiccating properties are used in the chemical, 
food, pharmaceutical and petroleum industries, in air 
conditioning and for the maintenance of oils. 
Whatever your dehydration problem, you can obtain 
the desired dryness and maintain it continuously with 
ALcoa Activated Alumina. It will pay vou to investigate. 
Write to: ALUMINUM Company OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 601m Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*Reg. T.M., Aluminum Co, of America 


oMeoa Chemicals 


ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS * TABULAR ALUMINAS * LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
ACID FLUORIDE * FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 











Does 
your bank 


pay you 
20% interest ? 


URN your Depreciation Reserves from a bookkeeping 
entry into machines on your floor and if your case is 
typical, that money will start earning you 20%. Compare 


that to what it’s earning now! . 


If you turn metal, and if your turret lathes are of average 
American age, the probability is we could cut your cost 
of turning metal as much as 50%. And that usually means 


20% return on the investment in machines. 


Maybe you’ve got something on your books that ought 


to be on your factory floor. It will make more money there. 


WARNER ~ 
SWASEY 
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OU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 











The penman. President Truman is a 
man with a strong tendency to say what 
he thinks, and say it fast . . . In his early 
days at the White House, his snap, off- 
the-cuff answers to complex questions at 
news conferences kept his advisers on 
the edge of a nervous twitch a good part 
of the time Through experience, 
Harry Truman learned the comfort that 
lies in the phrase “no comment”... No 
longer is he eager to toss a quick reply 
back to all questions. . 
Members of his staff probably are wish- 
ing Mr. Truman would show the same 
restraint when reaching for his memo pad 
The President is a note writer of long 
standing .. . His personal correspondence 
is vast Last week Washington a 
topic of conversation second only to the 
war was the tone of the Truman letters 
The tone, for the most part, seemed 
snappish. 


Prayer and politics. A Louisiana Rep- 
resentative wrote the President a letter 
suggesting a nation-wide day of prayer 
. In reply, he got a scolding letter that 
complained of the low state of politics 
in the November campaign As for 
prayer, he was told to look up the Presi- 
dent’s Thanksgiving Day proclamation. 


Music, mayhem and the Marines. 
Earlier, a Washington music critic wrote 
that Margaret Truman has a pleasing per- 
sonality and a poor singing voice .. . He 
got the threat of a punch in the nose, con- 
tained in a caustic White House note 
signed “H.S.T.” The two incidents 
recalled the President’s recent letter land- 
ing on the U.S. Marines and filled Wash- 
ington with gossip about other Truman 
letters that, for one reason or another, 
have not been made public. 


Surprise. In the midst of the talk about 
the President’s personal notes, Walter 
Hoving of the Salvation Army found on 
his desk an envelope with a White House 
return address He ripped it open, 
and read a warm letter from Harry Tru- 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE! 


The March of the News 





man congratulating the work of the or- 
ganization ... Said Mr. Hoving: 

“That was a beautiful letter from the 
President. I must confess one is a little 
nervous these days when one receives a 
letter from the President.” 


Nervous days. They were anxious 
days, not only for the White House but 
for all official Washington . . . Not since 
the days of Lincoln had an American Ad- 
ministration found itself so beset with 
worrisome problems ... By any standard, 
the war in Asia was going badly And 
troubles were mounting at home. 

The President was in almost constant 
conference with leaders of his Cabinet, 
the defense departments and Congress 

His Secretary of State, Dean Ache- 
son, was under a drumfire of criticism 

Inflation was pressing against the 
flimsy barriers the Administration had 
put up to arrest it Harry Truman 
prepared a somber report to the Ameri- 
can people. 


Calculated risk. Lloyds of London of- 
fered odds of 50-to-1 last week against 
world-wide war breaking out before Sep- 
tember, 1951. 


Avid readers. In their New York hotel 
suite, the U.N. delegates from Commu- 
nist China were seeing no American vis- 
itors ... But they were not whiling away 
the time in idleness . . . The silent Chi- 
nese turned out to be exhaustive readers 
of current Americana. 

They sent out for all the latest news- 
papers ... They went out themselves to 
get copies of the Communist Daily Work- 
er Also, they browsed the New York 
bookstores Purchases, by midweek, 
had amounted to $88 worth of books, and 
they were still buying . . . A measure of 
their reading taste came from the books 
the Communists chose . . . They ordered 
the best and current works on atomic 
energy, the U.S. armed forces and mili- 
tary strategy. 

They also bought a book on etiquette. 
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The Telephone Is an Essential Part 
of the Production Job 


The production job is bigger than ever 
these days and the telephone is right in 
the middle of it. More and more the 
needs of the Nation are on the lines. 


Wherever things are made, whenever 
someone or something is in a hurry, 


the telephone is industry’s top-grade 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


#1 helper. It’s on the job, day and 
night, in every part of the land. 


This country has the best telephone 
system in the world. The continued 
growth of the system is more necessary 
than ever in these times of national 
preparedness. 








harming 20° on investment 


issouR!I PaciFic Lines’ rapidly 

growing fleet of Diesel locomotives 
—with 262 General Motors units in the 
majority—is recording annual savings of 
at least 20% on the investment. 


Based on present traffic, the Diesels 
handle 62% of the freight, 54% of the 
passenger and 44% of the yard service. 
And these percentages will be increased 
through recent purchases that will add 
124 new Diesel units to the MP fleet. 


The unmatched efficiency and economy 
of General Motors Diesel locomotives— 





GENERAL MOTORS 











LOCOMOTIVES 














A Green Light 


proved in 16 years of main-line service 
—are potent factors in the railroads’ 
continuing struggle to provide high 
standards of public service in the face 
of constantly rising costs on other items 
of operation. 


GM Diesels cost so much less to operate, 
both in fuel and maintenance, they re- 
pay their entire cost in surprisingly few 
years—often five years or less! Subsequent 
earnings over their long life help to pur- 
chase other modern equipment that keeps 
railroads competitive. 


to Economy in Railroad Operation 





ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


In Canapva: General Motors Diesel, Ltd., London, Ontario 
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On the basis of decisions, apparently firm decisions, now taken: 

1. Big-scale war with China will be avoided. Foothold in Korea will be kept 
if it can be with available forces. Big new forces won't be committed. 

2. Europe will get the build-up. U.S. troops and arms will flow in there. 

3. Mobilization of industry will get precedence over full mobilization of 
man power in U.S. Build-up of armed forces will continue to be gradual. 

Target date for the showdown still is 1952. The generals and admirals, ‘who 
have been wrong on most guesses to date, are holding to that guess. If wrong 
again, the country will be counted upon to pay the bill. 














Speed-up in mobilization will squeeze industry first. 

Profits will be limited by tax rise, price control. Prices, controlled, 
will squeeze margins as much as the law allows. Materials will tend to be 
shunted more and more to war orders. Orq@ers themselves will be speeded. 

Emphasis is to shift from slow motion to fast motion in actual buying of 
weapons and military supplies. Six months after war started in Korea, military 
services are beginning now to make up their minds on what they want. 





Developing issue, as U.S. does rearm, is to be this: Hold U.S. strength 
at home, assuring home defenses, or center that strength inside Europe? 

Policy now followed, promises made, call for build-up abroad, for shift of 
divisions and weapons to Europe as they become available. The theory: When war 
comes, U.S. must hold Russia as far from the Atlantic as possible. Troops inside 
U.S. cannot slow Russian divisions moving across Western Europe. 

Alternate idea, apparently gaining strength, calls for an impregnable U.S. 
at home, armed and ready to challenge any power holding Europe. The theory: 
Nations in Western Europe, weak, divided, with no consuming urge to build their 
defenses, will give up without much fight, leaving U.S. forces to be overrun. 

Men and materials put into Europe, on this theory, will be thrown away. 

U.S., to date, is going ahead on the theory of a European build-up. Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower, taking over a paper command in Europe, will be supplied with 
a gradually growing number of American divisions, large quantities of arms. The 
gamble is that Western Europe will make a real try at defense. 

















Youths, being drafted, may train in Europe or fight in Korea. Draft, step- 
ping up, will take around 1 million men during 1951. Draft age, in 1951, will 
drop to 18. Barring all-out war, draft will not go over age 25. 

It's the draft that will build a 4-million-man force for U.S. 

UMS, universal military service, comes later. UMS is designed to feed into 
military service the steady flow of replacements that will enable armed forces 
to release drafted men after two years of service. 

You get the latest in draft prospects on page 20. 





War preparation, closing in, affecting the lives of all, is putting a new 
Strain on U.S. political leadership, on ability to command public confidence. 
What's causing some inside worry is this situation: 
(over) 


Written for the issue of December 22, 1950, Volume XXIX—No. 25 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~ (Continued) 


Mr. Truman, in command at a crucial point in U.S. history, is showing signs 
of instability, a tendency to let personal feelings and grudges get the better of 
him. There is questioning of his judgment by Mr. Truman's closest personal and 
political friends. It doesn't add to public confidence. 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State and No. 1 man in charting U.S. course in 
world affairs, under fire, finds himself without defenders even in his own party. 
With U.S. defeated in Korea, without an effective ally in Europe, with United 
Nations inclined to run out on U.S., Acheson is the one being blamed most. 

George Marshall, Defense Secretary, active in carrying out a policy that 
ended in Communist domination of China, no longer receives the same deference, 
the same unquestioned acceptance of his judgment on broad policy matters. 

Leadership is seriously in question, affecting the whole line of policy for 
U.S. Mail of members of Congress, flooding in from all sections and to the menm- 
bers of both parties, takes this line: "It looks to me like Washington now is 
bankrupt of brains." Or: "Down in our county we don't give a hoot whether the 
President's daughtsér can sing or not. What we want to know is why we haven't got 
brains enough in Washington to get men and Supplies to Korea." And: "If we 
do.not care about Korea, for God's sake let's get our boys out of there. If we 
do care let's get in and get it over with." 











As a result of pressures building up: Acheson will be forced out of his job. 
State Department will undergo a shake-up. U.S. policy will harden and may take a 
more "nationalistic" line under the name of "realism." 

Military services, too, will undergo some shake-up. Military politicians 
will tend gradually to lose places of power. Younger men, with newer ideas, 
gradually will get a chance to show what they can do where others failed. 

















Mr. Truman himself will be under pressure to get new perspective, to make a 
distinction between little personal troubles and big national issues. 

Idea that the President may be cracking under the strain of his job is being 
explored by those closest to him. They doubt that he is. They find the President 
sensitive to little irritations rather than to heavy pressures. 

So far as can be determined: Mr. Truman's health: It's good, excellent. 
Days lost from work on account of illness are nonexistent. Blood pressure: It is 
normal. Work habits: They are regular. Personal worries: They seem few. 

Judgment: That's something else again. Attitude: It is changeable. Mr. 
Truman took the November 7 election setback to heart. He is reported to have a 
feeling that he is doing his best and yet people criticize. There is said by 
his friends to be something of an impression that everybody is against him. 
Flare-ups that show in letters and otherwise reflect that attitude. 

Mr. Truman, whether he knows it or nct, is being watched closely for any 
signs that the job might be getting him as it has others. In the U.S., all of the 
responsibility and heat tend to center on an individual instead of on a party as 
in most. other major nations. An individual can take only so much. 











As mobilization steps up and controls take a wider hold, remember this: 

Wages, when frozen, are frozen at a prior date. Raises, rushed through to 
get under a freeze, won't always stick if they upset the formula. 

Salaries, too, when frozen, are fixed at a prior date. Raises, after that, 
must have prior approval. Raises, even where in effect, can be denied as a tax 
deduction once controls apply and a freeze is ordered. 

Prices can be rolled back under powers that exist. Roll-backs of prices and 
of wages or salaries, as a rule, however, will be avoided. They're difficult to 
enforce and cause a lot of hard feelings. 


Planners, at this point, are insistent that the mobilization of industry 
should take precedence over large-scale mobilization of men. Military finds 
that it is in the strange position of resisting expansion Congress wants to make. 
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WHICH PROTECTION DO YOU NEED MOST ? 





















/ 00 A LOT OF 
LONG-OISTANCE ORIVING 
AT PRETTY FAIR SPEEDS. 
A BLOWOUT COULD KILL 
ME AND MY WHOLE FAMILY. 
THATS WHY / HAD 
GOODYEARS LIFEGUARD 
SAFETY TUBES INSTALLED! 

















MY BUSINESS 
KEERS ME IN THE CITY. 
/ CANT AFFORD TO 
BE DELAYED BY 


FLATS. THATS WHY 1 
PUT IN GOODYEAR 
PUNCTURE SEAL TUBES/ 














IF YOU DRIVE MOSTLY ON HIGHWAYS at usual highway 
speeds, don’t risk a blowout — the explosive loss of air 
that can mean sudden loss of control and tragedy for you 
and your family. You need Goodyear’s LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes—the remarkable tubes that make a blowout harmless! 


How LifeGuard Safety Tubes can save your life! 





2. Reserve air in cord fab- 
ric inner chamber supports 
car long enough for a safe, 
smooth stop. 


1. LifeGuards have two air 
chambers. In case of blow- 
out, only outer chamber 
gives way. 


No tube or tire in the world will protect you 
against both punctures and blowouts. Goodyear, 
however, offers you the best protection against 


LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


GOODFZYEAR 








IF YOU DRIVE MOSTLY IN THE CITY, why risk a puncture 
—that gradual loss of air that means a flat tire and all the 
trouble that goes with it. You need Goodyear Puncture 
Seal Tubes—the double action tubes that seal punctures— 
automatically! 


How Puncture Seal Tubes seal themselves! 








PUNCTURING OBJECT 
SEALED BY TUBES 
INTERNAL LAYER OF 


PUNCTURING O8J/ECT 
SQUEEZED TIGHT BY 
TUBES EXTERNAL LAYER A 





: aoe re 
2. Gummy plastic closes in 
around object. When object 
is removed, plastic seals 


1. Tube is compressed. 
When pierced, it grips firm- 
ly, instantly. Prevents es- 
cape of air. ‘hole. 


either punctures or blowouts. It’s just a question 
of deciding which kind of protection you need 
most—and getting it! ct 


and PUNCTURE SEAL TUBES 





LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Communist Generals Offer to Sell Out...Is Truman 
Tired of His Job?...Army Pressure for an Air Arm 


Some Democratic leaders in Congress 
who had been convinced that Presi- 
dent Truman would seek renomina- 
tion and re-election in 1952 now are 
convinced that he will not. They say 
that the job is getting the President 
down and that his zest for another 
term appears to be fading. 


x x ® 


There appears to be nothing to the 
idea that top Democrats have consid- 
ered creation of a high-level policy 
conference to help Mr. Truman run 
the country. The idea for a council 
that would include Fred Vinson, 
Chief Justice; George Marshall, Sec- 
retary of Defense, and Alben Barkley, 
Vice President, was put forward just 
as something to talk about. 


Kk < 


Some U.S. military officials feel that 
it is a mistake to put another dime’s 
worth of this country’s limited mili- 
tary equipment in Europe until there 
is more indication that it will be kept 
from Russia in event of war. 


x *k * 


Clement Attlee, Britain’s Prime Min- 
ister, really saw eye to eye with U.S. 
President Truman on almost nothing 
except the advisability of trying to 
save some face in Korea. The British 
are highly critical of the freedom 
given to Gen. Douglas MacArthur to 
make world-shaking decisions on his 
own, and are disturbed by the tend- 
ency of Mr. Truman to let his temper 
Set the best of him. 


OR re 


Attlee and his aides told U. S. officials 
bluntly that they want no part of any 
war with China, limited or not. They 
also made it clear that they want less 
than no part in such a war if Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur is in command. 


ee 


What seems to bother the British 
about Mr. Truman is that a man with 
a hot temper, not well controlled—of 
the type he shows—holds power to 


order an atomic bomb to be dropped 
whenever he sees fit. 


x *k * 


The President has a habit of writing 
and mailing personal letters when his 
secretaries and assistants are not look- 
ing. The personally penned notes are 
the ones that get the President into 
trouble. One leading newspaper has 
at least two very spicy letters from 
Mr. Truman kept under lock and key. 


= «* «* 


After January 1, odds against seating 
the Chinese Communists in the Unit- 
ed Nations go up. At that time, Se- 
curity Council membership changes. 
Egypt, Norway, Cuba leave, to be 
replaced by Turkey, Brazil, Nether- 
lands. All three of the new members 
are strongly anti-Communist. 


x *k * 


Two generals from Mao Tse-tung’s 
Communist armies are reported al- 
ready to have suggested that for 
enough gold they might be willing 
to become anti-Communist generals, 
taking their troops with them. 
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Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, when he 
takes over top command of Allied 
forces in Europe, will direct forces 
largely on paper. A military ap. 
praisal by professionals concludes that 
at least 120 trained divisions will be 
needed if a Russian attack is to be 
held, while present thinking is in 
terms of 30 or 40. 


x © * 


Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force 
Staff chief, has not stopped pressure 
from the Army for its own tactical air 
arm even though he has given more 
prominence to the tactical arm of the 
Air Force. Army commanders are ims 
pressed by the effectiveness of the 
Marine Corps air force, trained close- 
ly with ground troops. 


x *k * 


Psychiatrists are advising the armed 
forces that present draft policies are 
lowering mental health of the coun- 
try. They advise that conscription, 
with certainty of service, would be 
preferred by youths to uncertainty. 


x k * 


William H. Jackson, former lawyer 
from Wall Street and wartime intel- 
ligence officer, is the operating head 
of this country’s Central Intelligence 
Agency. Lieut. Gen. Walker B. Smith, 
Director, is not making the progress 
he expected in recovering his health. 
Inside CIA they talk of a “furious” 
churning about of top brass within 
the agency that is supposed to keep 
U.S. advised of what its potential 
enemies are thinking about doing. 


xk * 


Only two among the Army officers at 
headquarters running this country’s 
railroads ever before have had expeti- 
ence in the transportation industry. 
Army Intelligence, in the case of the 
railroads it runs at home as in the 
case of the war it runs in Korea, broke 
down completely under a test. Army 
Intelligence lacked the faintest indi- 
cation that a strike was threatened on 
its railroads. 
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1. One old wives’ tale that bobs up peri- 
odically is the story that American oil] 
companies protect the sale of their estab- 
lished products by keeping new develop- 
ments off the market. An example of 
how far this fairy tale misses the truth 
is the case of Union Oil’s remarkable 
purple motor oil. 





2. Shortly after the war, we introduced 
our new post-war motor oil, Triton. By 
all standards, Triton was unexcelled. In 
fact, it was so good we told people they 
could safely drive it 6 months between 
drains if they chose. Consequently, we 
thought our oil program was set for sev- 
eral years. But 12 months later our re- 
search engineers came up with a purple 
motor oil for passenger cars which they 
said was even better. 








3. Just to prove their claims, they sealed 
it in the crankcases of four new automo- 
biles and drove them continuously up 
and down the Pacific Coast for 30,000 
miles! At the end of the test they opened 
up the motors and showed us the re- 
sults: The engine parts were as good as 
new and the oil—by every analysis— 
showed no more deterioration than or- 
dinary motor oils exhibit after 1,000 
miles, 





4, that posed a question. Should we hold 
this new purple oil off the market fora 
few years and protect Triton, or put it 
on sale immediately ? The answer was 
that we had no choice. For we were in 
competition. If we didn’t put this purple 
oil on the market as soon as possible, 
some of our competitors might develop 
a comparable product and beat us to 
the punch. 


5. As a result we introduced our purple 
oil to the motorists of the Pacific Coast 
under the brand name of Royal Triton. 
Royal Triton was not only an overnight 
success with our own Western custo- 
mers; visitors from the East even took 
it home with them and continued buying 
it by mail. Consequently, we’ve expanded 
our manufacturing facilities and are 
now marketing it throughout the 
country. 

Moral: Next time anyone tells you oil 
companies hold improved products off 
the market, please tell him to see us. 


UNION OFL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 








Wavel Queen of GSH 


More Americans have traveled overseas 
in 1950 than in any previous peacetime 
year. And the most startling increase 
has been in the number who have gone 
by air. More tourists have actually trav- 
eled by plane than by ship!* And nearly 
a quarter of a million people have flown 
the oceans in Boeing Stratocruisers. 
These great twin-deck airliners, in 
service only a few months when 1950 
began, have established new standards 
of comfort in travel by air. They are 


spacious, with ample room to move 
about in the main-deck cabin and the 
luxurious lower-deck lounge. Rest-room 
facilities are large and well-appointed. 
Modern galleys permit the serving of 
hot, tempting meals. 


Air and altitude conditioning aboard 
the Stratocruiser are the finest ever de- 
veloped for any aircraft. Like the deep, 
soft, specially designed seats, indirect 
lighting and soundproofing, they add to 
passenger comfort—make Stratocruiser 


Boeing has built fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS . 
UNITED AIR LINES °* 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORAT! 





travel not only the fastest, but one of the 
world’s most luxurious forms of travel. 


People who can afford to travel as 
they like, as well as those of modest 
means, choose the swift, economical 
Stratocruiser that speeds them over the 
oceans in hours. But beyond that, they 
know Boeing’s record of staunchness 
and dependability. They know the im 
tegrity that goes into the design, eng} 
neering and manufacture of all Boeing 


airplanes. 
* Based on latest available information { 
U. 8. Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


BSOLING 


For the Air Force, the B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet and C-97 Stratofreighter, 
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THE CHANCES FOR PEACE 


Reported from LONDON, TOKYO, LAKE SUCCESS AND WASHINGTON 


Stalin is sending out peace 
feelers again, but he offers no 
big bargains. His terms are un- 


changed. 

He wants a free hand in Asia 
and Europe, wants the West to 
disarm, give Communists a right 
of way in Germany and Japan. 

A deal sounds attractive to 
some U. S. allies. But not to U. S. 
Moscow's price on world peace 
is still too high. 


Joseph Stalin once again is making 
an offer of peace to the West. The 
Russian dictator makes it plain that 
peace can be had now, as it could 
have been had all along, at a price. 

What chances there are for peace, as 
before, now depend on whether the 
world is prepared to meet Stalin’s price. 
Some countries are prepared to go further 
toward that price than others. 

For peace in Asia, India appears will- 
ing to cede much to the Chinese Com- 
munists. Britain too, as indicated by 


RETREATING TROOPS IN KOREA 


DECEMBER 22, 1950 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee’s talk with 


Mr. Truman is willing to pay for peace 


in Asia. In Western Europe, close to Rus 
sia’s big land armies and an ocean away 
from the U.S., many leaders want to trv 
to talk to Stalin about his price for peace. 

New moves toward peace are started 
now with two separate offers by Stalin 
to talk again about peace treaties for 
Germany and Austria. In reply, the U.S.. 
Britain and France have proposed talking 
with Russia about peace in the whole 
world, not just in Germany and Austria. 
But Stalin, as ever, seems to want to bar- 
gain. 

Mr. Truman, for the U.S., is not now 
in a trading mood. The President, in 
1947, laid down his terms for peace. At 
that time he declared that the U.S. in- 
tended to assist free people to resist at- 
tempted aggression. This was the “Tru- 
man Doctrine,” designed to check the 
expansion of Moscow Communism. Sta- 
lin has regarded this policy as a form of 
limited warfare against the Soviet Union. 
But, since 1947, the Truman Doctrine 
has obtained support in elections and 
in Congress. So Mr. Truman is not in- 
clined to abandon it to please Stalin. 

Price for peace, as set by Stalin, is 
variable, depending on what Stalin 


thinks he can get for his promises. Amer- 
icans accustomed to dealing with Stalin 
aides know them to be hard 
traders. The Communist chiefs like to 
bargain; they like to twist the words of 
agreements to suit themselves. Stalin, 
for example, promised at Yalta to give 
the people of Poland, Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria “democratic” governments 
in co-operation with the Western pow- 
ers. Instead, Russia has given these 
countries Communist dictatorships, ig- 
noring Western protests. 

Stalin, as Westerners see it, likes to 
negotiate for things he does not vet pos- 
sess. Stalin is willing to talk about a 
united Germany because the U.S., Brit 
ain and France occupy by far the largest 
and wealthiest part of that country. Stalin 
is not willing to talk about real democ- 
racy for Eastern Germany, however, for 
that would give East Germans a real 
chance to vote against their Communist 
dictatorship. Area by area, Stalin’s asking 
price for peace is this: 

In Asia, Stalin’s asking price for peace 
is high because Stalin’s ally, the Chinese 
Communist dictator Mao Tse-tung, at 
present is winning the shooting war in 
Korea. What is more, war in Korea and 
Indo-China, lesser guerrilla wars in other 


and_ his 











—Green in the Providence Journal 


‘A MUNICH OR A DUNKIRK?’ 
Stalin wants to bargain while he holds the trumps 
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Russia’s Price for Peace 


ASKING PRICE FOR PEACE IN ASIA 









Asia 


parts of Asia cost Stalin little or nothing. 
Local Communists lead local armies; no 
Russian troops are involved. As a result, 
Stalin does not appear ready to order a 
reduction in the price Chinese Commu- 
nists ask for peace. 

For peace in Korea, the Chinese are 
asking not only that the U.S. and the 
United Nations take out their forces and 
leave Korea to the Communists. They 
also want the West to give China’s seat 
in the United Nations to the Communist 
delegates. And they want the U.S. to 
withdraw its warships from Formosa 
Strait and to abandon Chiang Kai-shek 
to face alone a Communist attack on the 
island of Formosa. 

Britain and other countries allied with 
the U. S., as well as India and some other 
United Nations members, favor a deal 
with the Chinese Communists. They 
would be willing to let the Communists 
take China’s seat in the U.N. and to let 
them have Formosa, too. But the U.S., 
concerned about giving Stalin’s ally an 
island on the rim of U.S. defenses in the 
Pacific, is slow to agree to pay such a 
price. 
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Abandon Korea to the Communists 


Give China’s U.N. seat to Communists 





Furthermore, Mao, like Stalin, has 
strings tied even to such a deal. Peace 
in Korea, for example, would leave Chi- 
nese Communist forces free to move into 
Indo-China to help the rebels against 
the French, free to send their big armies 
sweeping down into Southeast Asia. Their 
price for peace in this region, at present, 
appears to be the withdrawal of all West- 
ern forces from Southeast Asia, leaving 
the way open for Communism. In addi- 
tion, they want a hand in the manage- 
ment of Japan and the surrender of the 
British colony of Hong Kong. 

Price for an over-all peace in Asia, 
thus, may turn out to be too high, in the 
end, even for Britain and for India. The 
United Nations now has a commission in- 
vestigating the chances for a cease-fire 
in Korea, but prospect for real peace in 
Asia remains dim as the West sees it. 

In Europe, Stalin starts with the de- 
mand that the U.S. abandon the Truman 
Doctrine. By this he means that the U.S. 
should quit giving economic aid to West- 
ern Europe, should abandon the Atlantic 
Pact between the U.S., Canada and 
Western European countries for mutual 


Give Formosa to the Communists 


Give Communist China a voice in deciding 
Japan’s future 


Withdraw Western forces from Southeast 


defense. What Stalin wants is a weak and 
defenseless Western Europe that would 
be an easy prey to Communists from 
within and to Russian armies on the 
move. 

Germany, in Russia’s strategy, is the 
key to Western Europe. Stalin wants the 
Western powers to agree to a peace treat) 
for a united Germany that would give 
Russia a voice in the control of Westem 
Germany, including the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland, the industrial core of the Ev- 
ropean continent. 

Sooner or later, Western diplomats 
believe, Stalin will propose that all the 
forces occupying Germany and <Austma 
be withdrawn to their homelands. That 
seems to be a part of Russia’s price for 
European peace. What is behind thi 
idea is that such a withdrawal would 
take U.S. troops out of Europe and Brit 
ish troops back across the Channel. Ger 
many, thus, would have only about 4 
dozen French, Italian and other West: 
ern combat divisions on the south with 
about 125 Russian combat divisions 
close to Germany on th The Rus 
sian view is that the traditional Germat 
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respect for military power would force 
most Germans to take orders from their 
Communists and from Moscow, ignoring 
the West. 

In Austria, Stalin has a chance to make 
a show of his desire to bargain for peace. 
For almost three years, Stalin has held 
up a peace treaty for Austria on relative- 
ly minor points of little consequence to 
him or to the West. In this time, dele- 
gates of the U.S., Britain, France and 
Russia have met 257 times, only to ad- 
journ with no agreement as the Russians 
launched violent tirades against the 
Western powers. Now Stalin again has 
asked the Western powers to talk about 
Austria. In exchange for small conces- 
sions that would permit a peace treaty 
for Austria, however, Stalin is likely to 
ask big concessions on Germany. 

In East Europe, Stalin’s price for 
peace is that the West recognize all of 
the Communist conquests to date and 
quit supporting the one country, Yugo- 
slavia, where a Communist dictator has 
refused to take orders from Moscow. Sta- 
jin wants no Western interference in his 
Management of Albania, Hungary, Bul- 


DECEMBER 22, 1950 


‘Fad Troman Doctrine and Let Down the Bars to Communism 


ASKING PRICE FOR PEACE IN EU 


Accept permanent Russian control of 
castern Germany 


Give Russia a voice in management of 
Western Germany 


Accept Russian control of Albania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia 


Abandon plans to help Western Europe 


garia, Rumania, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia. He also wants to prepare the stage 
for another “little war” if he is unable to 
get the Yugoslavs to obey his will by 
other means. 

Disarmament of Western Europe is 
another top item on Stalin’s want list in 
exchange for a promise of peace in Eu- 
rope. He likes to talk about “disarma- 
ment,” gun for gun, or on a basis of 
“equal” portions of national armies. 
Either kind of disarmament would leave 
Europe weaker than ever against Stalin’s 
big land forces. So the U.S. is not likely 
to quit helping Western Europeans 
build up the defenses needed to meet a 
possible Russian attack. 

All in all, Europe’s chances of a shaky 
peace are reasonably good, with or with- 
out Western acceptance of Stalin’s price 
for peace, as long as Stalin is not pre- 
pared to lead Russia into all-out world 
war. When Stalin feels he can beat the 
West in all arms, including atom bombs, 
then, as Western leaders see it, Stalin’s 
price for peace will be closer than ever 
to a virtual surrender of the Western 
powers. 


© 1950, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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Chances of a big deal, an over-all 
deal on world peace, are slim in West- 
ern eyes. They feel that Stalin, holding 
the trump card of superior land power 
in Europe and in Asia, is not likely to 
surrender it at a price the West would 
be willing to pay. 

War, all-out war, however, is not con- 
sidered imminent. As Western officials 
estimate Stalin’s offers of peace at a 
price, they indicate that the Russian dic- 
tator is not yet prepared to risk a world 
war with the U.S. and its allies. 

Peace, a real and lasting peace, looks 
far away to most Western leaders too. At 
best, on the world scale, they believe the 
West could only gain a little time by 
paying a high price to Stalin. Appease- 
ment, full surrender, is out. 

Something in between all-out war 
and real peace appears most likely. Big 
clash between U.S. and Russia, as West- 
ern leaders see it, can be avoided at 
this stage, perhaps by local deals. But 
rearmament of U.S. and of Western Eu- 
rope, for defense, is not likely to be called 
off as long as it appears Stalin will not 
lower his price for real peace. 
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IF CHINA’S MAO WANTS WAR— 


Reported from TOKYO and WASHINGTON 


Chinese Communists, asking 
for trouble, will get more than 
they bargained for if U. S. really 
goes after them. 

Land invasion is out. That's 
too costly. Idea instead may be 
to starve Mao’s ports, buy off 
his generals, arm his Chinese op- 
ponents, do everything to stir up 
unrest and revolt. 

There are lots of ways to fight 
a war against China. 


Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
dictator, choosing to fight the United 
States, may find in the future that his 
resulting troubles are not little ones. 

The war that Mao now is to get may 
not be the one he expects. So far as any 
signs indicate, this country, alone or with 
allies, is not planning to wage full-scale 
war against China. There is doubt that 
it intends to burn China’s cities, to in- 
vade its mainland or to seek a decision 
with the masses of China’s man power. 

Yet the Chinese Communists, challeng- 
ing the U.S., can hardly expect to be left 
alone to celebrate their new victories and 
to plan new conquests. 

Mao, it turns out, is not free of trou- 
bles. In the South of China, guerrillas 
dominate many areas. On the island of 
Formosa, Chiang Kai-shek continues to 
lead forces that, if properly armed, will 
be formidable. All through China there 
are potential sources of resistance and of 
trouble for Mao, if they are organized and 
assured a supply of arms. 

Then, in Korea itself, U. N. forces can 
continue to hold one or more beachheads 
if the decision is to do so. As Chinese 
troops continue to operate in Korea they 
can expect to suffer bombing damage to 
their war industries and supply centers 
in Manchuria. It is only natural to expect 
that railroad bridges and rolling stock 
will become legitimate targets for air at- 
tack and possible sabotage. Nobody can 
choose war and expect not to get hurt. 

Mao, too, can hardly expect that the 
U.S. always will look with favor on the 
considerable flow of materials through 
the British port of Hong Kong to his war 
industries. The flow of trade with the out- 
side world that helps to keep the Com- 
munist armies operating cannot be ex- 
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pected, in an argument with the U.S., to 
be left free of interference. 

Harassment and aid for dissident forces 
within China are probably the least that 
Mao can expect. The idea of limited war, 
of causing whatever trouble can be 
caused, of resistance and interference and 
some shooting, is openly discussed. Great 
Britain, through Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee, strongly opposes any action at this 
time that might be interpreted as a 
limited war against China. American of- 
ficials, however, are unwilling to accept 
defeat from Chinese armies in Korea 
without some effort to strike back. 

There are many ways in which China’s 
Communist regime can be made to feel 
the power of those against whom it wages 
war. The accompanying chart shows how 
a war can be fought without sending 
U.S. armies to invade China. 

Anti-Communist groups still are 
strong in parts of China. Big areas are not 
really under Communist control. The 


Communists are weakest in thé 


South, 


where there always has been hostility 


toward Peiping governments. In that 
area, the Communists have not yet put 


in enough trained administrators to get 
the situation fully in hand. 
Guerrillas are especially active jp 


Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Hunan, Szechwan, 


Yunnan, Anhwei and Chekiang provinces, 
Communists admit that there have been 
several guerrilla uprisings in recent 


weeks. The guerrillas, however, are not 
co-ordinated. In Chekiang Province, o 
the coast near Formosa, Chiang 
them. Elsewhere, they are independent, 
and many are unfriendly to Chiang, 
All told, somewhere between 400,000 
and 1 million guerrillas are operating ir 


ontrols 


China now. As American officers see it, 
guerrillas could make a great deal of 
trouble for Mao if their numbers were in- 
creased and if the U.S. would provid 


them with arms and money and see that 
their activities were co-ordinated. 
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People of China are estimated to be 
at least 90 percent anti-Communist or 
disinterested in politics. Most of this 90 
per cent is not happy under Mao’s rule, 
although unable to do much about it. 

Confiscation of grain by Mao’s armies 
has caused famine and discontent in the 
North. Peasants in many parts of the 
country feel that Mao is not carrying out 
promises of land reform. Many Chinese 
resent what they consider an attempt by 
Mao to break down the family system; 
this may lead to religious troubles. 

Mao’s open ties with Moscow also are 
bringing out deep-seated distrust toward 
Russia among the Chinese people. Young 
intellectuals, who became disgusted with 
Chiang’s rule and went over to the Com- 
munists, are reported now to be getting 
disgusted with Mao. They think he is 
putting conquests and Communist doc- 
trine ahead of the reforms that he prom- 
ised. 

There are signs, too, that even some 
leaders inside the Communist regime can 
be reached. Certain commanders are not 
averse to changing sides, taking their 
troops with them, if. the change is worth 
while. Already Communists of high rank 
have turned up willing to do business— 
at a price. Thus, money, spent discreetly, 
could weaken Mao’s Government. 


Limited war would go much further 
than providing aid to guerrillas and buy- 
ing off Communist officials, however. 
Such a war has advocates in high official 
quarters, especially among those who 
want Chiang put back in power. 

The U.S. Navy would play a major 
role in this kind of war. Warships would 
try to blockade Communist China’s ports. 
The big guns on U.S. battleships and 
other warships would destroy 
docks and other port works. 

Planes of the U.S. Air Force, under 
this plan, would strike first at the com- 
supply depots and 
Manchuria, 


heavy 


munications lines 
troop. concentrations in 
source of the reinforcements and_ sup- 
plies for Chinese armies in Korea. U.S. 
planes also would bomb strategic targets 
inside China itself. Railways would be 
disrupted, war industries and ports para- 
lyzed. Planes would help in the naval 
blockade. 

On land, the idea of limiting the 
scope of the wartare is to avoid sending 
American troops into battle against the 
overwhelming man power of China. The 
U.S. Army’s role in this limited warfare, 
thus, would be to provide arms and 
guidance for guerrillas, to strengthen 
Chiang’s forces on Formosa and possibly 
to make a few commando raids. 


- Limited War With China 


ORT 
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Blockade Communist ports, 
Shell port facilities, 


help Nationalist Navy 


Bomb transportation lines 
and war industries, keep 
Nationalist planes flying 


Make commando raids, aid 
present guerrilla forces, 


photos: U. S. Navy, Guillumette, USDA 


Dangers involved in shooting war- 
fare of this kind are making American 
officials take a long look before approv 
ing it, however. For one thing, high off 
cers of the U.S. Navy doubt that enough 
ships can be spared to impose a tight 
blockade. Big-scale bombing of targets 
in China would tie up a 
planes and would be a heavy drain on 
U.S. supplies of oil. Some planes would 
be shot down by the Chinese. 

There is fear, too, that Russia would 
get into the fight actively beside China. 
The 35 Russian divisions in Eastern Si- 
beria are well trained and equipped. If 
sent into action in Korea they could 
make short work of U.N. forces now be 
ing pushed around | there. 
planes, waiting in large numbers in Man 
churia and Siberia, could make it hard 
for U.S. planes over either Korea on 
China. And 
Far East, estimated at 75 or more, could 
give U.S. naval forces serious trouble. 

With actively engaged, the 
U.S. would find itself drawn into a big 
war in the Far East. That would leave 
Western Europe wide open to occupa 
tion by the 165 Russian and satellite di 
visions west of the Urals. 

Chiang’s place in a limited war is 
disturbing a good many planners in both 
Tokye and Washington. Chiang has on 
Formosa probably 500,000 soldiers, of 
whom perhaps 125.000 to 200,000 can be 
troops. He 


good many 


Russian 


Russian submarines in the 


Russia 


classed as effective combat 
has a smnall Air Force, a little Navy and 
some mainland guerrillas. 

Belief of most military planners is that 
Chiang’s Air Force and Navy could help 
in the blockade and could make some 
nuisance raids, but that his Army would 
be wiped out if it ever got on the main 
land. Idea is that Chiang’s Army should 
keep its present mission of holding For 
mosa and should furnish trusted men fon 
additional guerrilla work inside China. 
But it is believed that Chiang and his 
associates are so discredited after their 
defeat on the mainland that the U.S. 
should avoid the appearance of trving to 
help him get back into power. 

A serious danger is that 
shooting war against the Chinese main- 
land, even though limited, would solid 
ify sentiment inside the country behind 
Mao and against the U.S. This would 
prevent guerrillas from getting the popu- 
lar support they need if they are to be- 


American 


come a serious nuisance to Mao. 

Action against China, thus, may not 
go beyond economic sanctions, aid to 
guerrillas and the buving of Communist 
officials. Or it may become a shooting 
war of a limited kind, with the hazards 
such a war would involve. Either way, 
the U.S. is not inclined to let China’s 
slaughter of American troops in Korea 
go unpunished. 
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CAN EUROPE DEFEND ITSELF? 


AN INTERVIEW WITH GEN. JEAN DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY 


Commander in Chief, Western Europe Land Forces 





EDITOR’S NOTE: From a military standpoint, 
how ready are the forces of Western Europe if war 
comes with Russia? How many men can France, 
for example, put in the field? 

To find out how Europe is progressing with a 
unified defense system, Gen. Jean de Lattre de 
Tassigny [pronounced Zhahn d’ Lattr’ d’ Tass- 
een-yee] was interviewed by U.S. News & World 
Report in Paris. He is the commander of the land 
forces of Western Europe’s defense setup, and the 
man who did the groundwork for a North Atlan- 
tic Pact army which, in peacetime, is to bring the 
troops of many nations under one command. 





Jean de Lattre de Tassigny is one of Europe's 
best-known military men. He has been Inspector 
General and Chief of Staff of the French Army. 
Now, in addition to his job as Commander in 
Chief of Western Europe Land Forces, he is to 
be the French Commander in Chief and civilian 
High Commissioner in Indo-China. 

Now 61, he was France’s youngest major gen- 
eral at the start of World War II. He was impris- 
oned when the Germans took over, but escaped 
and joined the Free French to help liberate his 
country. He has been wounded four times and 
holds 41 decorations. 





.S 





Q General, could Europe be defended today if an 
attack came? 

A Europe wants to live. And~for this reason she 
wants to defend herself if she is attacked. But Europe 
is realistic. She doesn’t believe in defense without 
sufficient means to defend herself. That’s why you will 
find among many Western Europeans and Frenchmen 
a feeling of doubt which too many Americans take for 
pessimism and discouragement. 

It is neither one nor the other, but simply recogni- 
tion of our actual weakness. Just let arms be given to 
Europe and you will see her spirit of resistance. Never 
forget that we are not, as America is, protected on 
both sides by oceans. 

Q What about France? Will she fight? 

A As for France in particular, she always has a 
“vital spirit” which she has shown all during her long 
history and only yesterday, so to speak, by the mag- 
nificent example of resistance. After five years of oc- 
cupation, of ruin of her cities and her economy, she is 
showing: her vitality by a splendid recovery. 

But she has had at the same time to rebuild from 
the ruins of several million homes, rebuild her ports, 
find new machines for her factories, rebuild an 
Army reduced almost to zero and carry on a distant 
war in Indo-China, more than 7,500 miles from 
France. 

I hope Americans will think about the enormity of 
this program. It’s got to be a primary consideration 
for us. Then they will understand the necessity of giv- 
ing us the most powerful help, in order to avoid lower- 
ing our standard of living as a result of all these 
efforts. That would make France fair game for Com- 
munists. They could only be a real threat if we have 
to bear all the weight of our rearmament. 


Q What is France’s role in European defense? 

A France should be the keystone of the defense 
of Europe. The rearmed French Army can contribute 
1 million men—thanks to the policy followed after 
the war. 

Q You were responsible in large part for the mod- 
ernizing of France’s Army after the war. Can you tell 
us a little about how you did it? 

A Well, first I aimed at preparing the greatest 
number of soldiers possible. We established in 1946 
our compulsory military service for everyone. And we 
gave all our young men a new system of training. 

We couldn’t form several divisions because of lack 
of money and materials. This French Army which is 
being organized now will be the core of the defense of 
the Continent. With our 18 months’ service period 
which we recently extended, we will be able to in- 
crease the number of active divisions. With our re- 
serves, we will be able to mobilize a great many divi- 
sions. You may rely on us. 

Q What about your new assignment in Indo-China? 

A My task in Indo-China is as High Commissioner 
and Commander in Chief. This combination of civil 
and military powers was designed to carry out the idea 
of developing and co-ordinating jobs that are closely 
related. The U.S. adopted the same solution in the 
Far East in the case of General MacArthur. 

Q What will be France’s policies there under your 
leadership? 

A French policy in the Far East remains the same. 
France has recognized the independence of Viet Nam, 
Cambodia and Laos within the framework of the 
French Union. I will do everything possible to make 
this complete independence a reality. But it is also 
necessary to wage a difficult war where 120,000 
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The People’s Will to Fight .. . Need for Help 





From U.S. ... How French Have Rearmed 


Frenchmen—equal to more than five divisions—are 
engaged. The armies of Viet Nam, Cambodia and 
Laos must also be developed so that they can take 
their part in the struggle for their liberty. 

Q Do you regard Indo-China, like Korea, as part of 
the world fight against Communist imperialism? 

A France has fought for five years in the front lines 
of that struggle. American aid is valuable and neces- 
sary to us because, although we are making an enor- 
mous effort to furnish fighting men, we lack money 
and arms. 

Q Would you be prepared to recommend U. N. in- 
tervention in Indo-China if the Chinese Communists 
were to invade on a large scale? 

A I strongly hope China will have the prudence to 
limit the present conflict and that Indo-China will re- 
gain peace and liberty. 

Q In your opinion will it take a long time to win in 
Indo-China? 

A Perhaps, because in Asia time counts for little. 

Q General, you’ve been Commander of the Land 
Forces of the Western Union at Fontainebleau for 
two years. Just how and why did this combination 
come about? 

A It was back in 1948 that the five powers making 
up the Western Union [England, France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg] decided at Brussels 
to join their forces. 

Q What kind of problems did you run into? 

A It is not astonishing in so uncharted a field to 
find that lots of difficulties presented themselves. So 
far as my part is concerned, I did all that was neces- 
sary to resolve them as loyally and effectively as I 
could. Thanks to the understanding I met among 
our allies, and particularly from Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery, we’ve solved all these difficulties. 

Q What would you say are the main achievements 
of the Western Union? 

A The most important thing was the establishment 
of a common plan of defense and the setting up of an 
interallied command. This plan and this command are 
now operating. 

Q How do you solve language problems? Have 
you been able to standardize maps, photographic 
work, training manuals? You don’t exchange your 
secret codes, do you? 

A You touch on military security there, of course. 
I know very well the press treats such questions daily. 

But that is on its own responsibility. It uses a good 
many sources and fortunately a few errors creep into 
its information. You understand it isn’t possible for me 
to give you some information that, coming from me, 
might be of real value to enemy intelligence services. 


a 





French Information Service 


GEN. JEAN DE LATTRE DE TASSIGNY 


So far as details are concerned, everything which 
required an early solution has already been solved. 
Those things you mention were only a small part of 
the work we had to do. The job was complicated and 
difficult because our armies had different traditions. 

But the most rewarding result of this long period 
ox getting started has been the growing up of a real 
interallied spirit. At Fontainebleau my general staff 
was really integrated. Don’t forget that involved five 
nations and not two who spoke the same language, as 
at SHAEF [Supreme Headquarters Allied Expedi- 
tionary Forces} during the last war. After two years of 
work together, interallied teams were formed and 
reciprocal understanding was established. Solutions 
to be achieved are now understood and objectives we 
have got to attain are shared by all. 

Q How will the Western Union tie into the Atlantic 
Pact organization? 

A As I told you, we’ve already worked for two years 
on the problem of European defense. We’ve laid the 
foundations for this defense. We’ve defined the things 
we need to do and we’ve been able to get our views on 
general strategy accepted. This is all we can do alone 
—work quietly and prepare for all eventualities. But, 
unfortunately, we didn’t have the means to put the 
necessary troops into operation. American aid is now 
going to bring these means. 
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‘Emergency’ Means More Planning 
Controls Channel Output Into Military Goods 


Government, moving in with 
controls, is to have a lot to say 
about what you buy or earn, 
what you can do in business. 

Military demand is to grow 
sharply. That means more money 
but fewer goods of many kinds 
for civilians. Federal rules are 
to step in, put a crimp in non- 
essential spending. 

Controls, once clamped on, 
will be a long time coming off. 


Individuals and industry are to 
move back gradually into the strait 
jacket of more and more Government 
controls. Controls, once applied, will 
be designed for permanence and ex- 
pansion. 

In effect, a man sitting in Washington 
will attempt to decide in more and more 
cases who can have what product and at 
what price. The Government planner will 
take the place of the open market, replace 
private management of industry in a 
steadily widening part of the economic 
system. 

That's what President Truman really 
is saying when he talks of price and 
wage controls. It underlies the re- 
turn of a “national emergency.” An 
“emergency” provides the setting 
for applying controls that will help 
to speed money and effort into 
armament and away from civilian 
use. 

Controls, basically, are designed 
to do just that. Their purpose is to 
siphon a growing proportion of 
goods and services into the hands 
of the armed forces while restrain- 
ing a scramble on the part of the 
public for what is left. 

Lacking restraints applied by 
Government, the public—loaded 
with money—could bid prices high- 
er and higher and thereby force the 
value of the dollar lower and lower. 

So that you can see what the 
Government planners see, a few 
figures must be used and explained. 
The figures are set out in the ac- 
companying chart. 

Before Korea, only 1 dollar in 





armed forces. Total U.S. spending then 
was at a rate of 270 billions a year. Mili- 
tary spending, something of a side show, 
accounted for 12 of these billions, or 4.4 
per cent. 

Now, the rate of spending, stimulated 
by war fears and rearmament, is ap- 
proaching 290 billions. Military spending 
is at a rate of around 18 billions, or 6.2 
per cent of the rising total. While pro- 
duction, along with prices, is higher than 
last June, the military is starting to take a 
larger proportion of goods and services. 
And civilians are spending their money 
more rapidly, hoping to get ahead of the 
military. A man who wants an aluminum 
wheelbarrow is going to buy it now, 
while he still can get it. 

Early in 1952, total spending is likely 
to be at a rate of around 323 billion dol- 
lars—up sharply even from the present 
level. Armed forces will be taking nearly 
44 billions of that total, even if war is 
avoided and rearmament is gradual. This 
means that about 1 dollar in every 7 of 
spending will be a military dollar. The 
military, buying, is taking goods away 
from civilians. 

Civilians, like the military, will be 
spending more money. But they will be 
spending more on services and substitute 
goods, not so much on goods they want 
most. Many things they really want— 
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cars, homes, television sets, appliances— 
will become less plentiful as the military 
competes for essential materials. . 

All of this is without war. If war came. 
military demand would take as much as 
50 per cent of all goods and services 
produced. Even at 6 or 13 per cent, the 
effect of military demand on the supply 
of goods and on the level of prices tends 
to be electric. This is so because civilian 
individuals and civilian industries get 
paid for producing goods and services 
for the military forces. But what they 
produce is siphoned off into a separate 
compartment where civilians cannot pur 
chase or enjoy it. So incomes grow bigger, 
but many things on which to spend those 
incomes become fewer. Here is the classic 
cause of inflation. 

Inflation, already strongly at work, 
tends to feed upon itself. The dollar, 
cheapened by price increases, keeps los- 
ing more and more value as the scramble 
for available goods and services gets 
more intense. In order to check the de- 
cline in the value of the dollar, police the 
scramble, and keep its own budget in 
some sort of order, the Government is 
forced to use more and more controls. 

That is the situation now. Mr. Truman 
is being compelled to act in the face of a 
developing inflation that goes with a de- 
veloping mobilization. 

The President’s power to impose 
controls is very broad. Use of the 
power, sparing at first, now is to be 
expanded. The direction from now 
on will be toward more and more 
control by Government of the na- 
tion’s daily life. 

Flow of materials already has 
been regulated in some fields. In- 
dustry has been ordered to hold 
down stocks and buying of many 
materials. Priority tags are tied to 
defense orders, and industry must 
give these orders first call. Pro- 





ducers of steel, aluminum, cop- 
per, under Government  direc- 
tives, must set aside definite 


portions of their output for defense 
purposes. Civilian industry is ut 
der orders to hold down the use 
of copper, aluminum, © natural 
rubber and cobalt. 

Allocations of materials are com- 
ing. The Government is to control 
the flow of scarce supplies, from 
the mine all the way to the muni- 








23, out of the total being spent for 
goods and services, went for the 
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tions maker. A plan for such con- 
trol requires a large organization, 
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| BEFORE 
KOREAN ‘ 
WAR 


another War Production Board, that so 
far has been avoided. Now the organiza- 
tion is coming, too. 

Ahead, also, for months and _ possibly 
years, are broad controls that directly af- 
fect individuals as well as industry. 

Price control, by law, is permitted to 
cover almost everything anybody buys. 
Voluntary control, tried at first for auto- 
mobiles, failed to work as it failed in 
World War II. Difficulty with voluntary 
control is this: 

Raw materials, like wages, are left out 
of the picture. Manufacturers see cost of 
supplies and labor going up, so they 
mark up their prices. Consumers, paying 
more for their goods, experience a rise in 
living costs. As living costs increase, so 
do demands for more and more wage 
boosts. Higher wages again increase costs 
for manufacturers. 

To interrupt the spiral, some kind of 
OPA is coming back along with the big 
organization needed to run it. 
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Wage control was tied to price con- 
trol ahead of time. Fifth-round wage in- 
creases, cut to a 10 per cent pattern, 
have been in progress for some time. 
Some unions already have sought sixth- 
round raises. A raise for one union has 
generated pressure for raises for other 
unions. 

But Congress, in the defense-produc- 
tion law, laid down a rule that any price 
control must be accompanied by wage 
control. Salary limitations go hand in 
hand with wage limitations. And the 
Government has been building up the 
machinery to handle both. 

Rationing, for industry and defense, 
is starting. Rationing for the general pub- 
lic still is in the background. Mr. Truman 
has rationing authority. No official plans 
have been laid for using it now. 

Yet rationing, for individuals, may 
come along later. Signposts point in that 
direction. 

Rationing often must go along with 








price control at the retail level. It helps 
to prevent black markets in meat, cars 
and anvthing else scarce. 

But chances for black markets grow as 
dealers and storekeepers come under 
pressure to forget controls and sell to the 
highest bidder. The more goods that 
go into black markets, the fewer that are 
left in regular trade channels. That in 
turn gives impetus to rationing and all 
it means—local boards, forms, ration 
books, worry and red tape for housewife 
and store owner. 

Controls, once started, tend to grow. 
Inflation, dammed up at one _ point, 
breaks out at another point. Then a new 
control is needed at the new danger 
point. 

Thus the U.S., racing to rearm, once 
more faces restrictions on business and 
individuals as tough as those in World 
War II, restrictions that add up to a 
planned economy controlled out of Wash- 
ington. 
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BIGGER DRAFT: WHO WILL GO 


New Goal Calls for 100,000 Men a Month 


As the armed forces grow— 
Draft will tap 18-year-olds 
sometime next year. That is al- 
most sure. About everyone 19 to 
26 will go, except fathers. 
Veterans probably will stay 
out, short of big war. So will men 
over 26, a few college students. 
Universal service, to draft all 
youths, is coming closer. 


Individuals of military age can plan 
on this basis, barring all-out war: 

Draft, during 1951, will take almost 
all physically fit nonveterans, aged 19 
through 25, married and unmarried. 
Fathers in this group, however, probably 
will not be taken. Veterans will be un- 
touched, under present plans. 

Draft age, at some point in 1951, al- 
most surely will be reduced to 18 to tap 
a large new reservoir of man power for a 
quick build-up of military forces. But 
there will be no move to draft men over 
25, short of full-scale war. 

Universal military service for all 
youths as they reach 18 very probably 
will be authorized before the end of 
1951. A permanent system of conscrip- 
tion is favored at this time by groups for- 
merly most opposed to it. UMS, once set 
up, will provide an even flow of new 
men for the armed forces and will grad- 
ually replace the draft in years ahead. 
But, in 1951 and 1952, the draft will be 
required, to raise an army quickly. 

Length of service, now 21 months 
for draftees, will be raised to 24 months 
as a minimum. There is some sentiment 
for a 27 or 30-month term of service for 
draftees, for National Guard units called 
up and for Reservists. 

As of this time, the announced goal is 
an armed force of around 3.5 million 
men. Actually, by mid-1952, a force of 
4 million men is expected. Already in 
service are 2.2 million men. 

The problem is to add 1.8 million 
men to the armed forces, and to replace 
those who leave service for any reason, 
from demobilization to battle casualty. 
Under present conditions, with volunteer 
enlistments extended indefinitely, the 
armed forces are likely to need 300,000 
replacements during the next 18 months, 
in addition to the 1.8 million to be added 
to the armed forces. 
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POOL OF DRAFT-AGE MEN, 19 TO 26: 
How Many and Where They Stand 


2,862,960 World War II veterans, draft exempt. Many are in Na- 
tional Guard or Reserve units. 


182,915 Nonveterans who joined Organized Reserves before June 
24, 1948, and are thus draft exempt. 


799,513 4-F’s, rejected by the Army for physical or mental defects. 
71,062 Conscientious objectors, ministers, etc., draft exempt. 


1,184,893 3-A’s, deferred because of dependents. About 240,000 of 
these are physically fit non-fathers, likely to be drafted in 


570,000 Students, many of whom will be drafted next June. 
193,062 Deferred because they hold essential jobs. 
460,502 Now in armed forces. About 100,000 were drafted, the rest 


1,630,249 1-A’s. Of these, 1 out of 2 will be rejected or deferred. 
7,955,156 TOTAL MAN-POWER POOL OF DRAFT AGE. 


NOTE: In addition to these groups, the armed forces have | 
600,000 to 700,000 men, 19 to 26 years old, who joined be- | 
fore the present Draft Act was passed. | 


————__ 








The task, as a result, is to find 2.1 mil- 
lion physically fit youths within a short 
time. This means a draft of about 100,- 
000 a month, plus a steady flow of vol- 
unteers and some call-backs of Reservists 
and National Guard units. 

The Army has been taking 40,000 
draftees a month. In January and Febru- 
ary, calls will double to 80,000 in each 
month. By May and June, calls will be 
running in the neighborhood of 100,000 
men a month. The draft is to be the 
main source of man power for the mili- 
tary build-up. 

The outlook, in view of these facts, 
seems to give reasonable assurance of 
the following: 

Men over 26 years of age can relax, 
it they are not Reservists or National 
Guardsmen. None of the armed forces 
wants them, except in all-out war. 

Seventeen-year-olds can make their 
plans with more certainty. With changes 
now expected, they will be going into 
the armed forces, probably for two years, 
when they reach 18. Everybody will go, 
except the very few with glaring physi- 
cal defects. 

Eighteen-year-olds face a draft call, 
probably by next summer. They know, 
in any case, that they are subject to the 


draft when they reach 19. There are | 
million 18-year-olds in the country. Twi 
out of three will be drafted, one out of 
three rejected, ‘during the next tw 
years. 

College students, promised deferment 
through this school year, can count o1 
fulfillment of that promise unless the 
war suddenly expands. As the tab 
shows, about 570,000 college men 0! 
draft age have been deferred. 

A gradual tightening of deferment 
policy is coming, instead. By nex 
summer, the students still deferred wil 
have been cut to 370,000. The 200,00) 
others will be in uniform, except fo 
those who flunk the physical tests. 

Married men under 26, with no mili 
tary service in World War II and without 
children, almost surely will be called 
to service in 1951. President Trumat 
has the power to draft these men now 
The order for that purpose has bee 
ready for weeks. There now are 1,154. 
893 men with dependents in the 3-A 
deferred, category. Officials expect to 
pull out 240,000 physically fit nov 
fathers from this group during 1951. _ 

Fathers under 26 will not be called 
under present plans. The armed forces 
do not want to overload themselves 
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with dependency problems and_ ex- 
penses. If a call for young fathers be- 
comes necessary later on, those with 
one child will go first. Fathers with 
two children will be next. Fathers with 
three children are certain to remain de- 
ferred in any circumstances except total 
war. 

Veterans, single or married, apparent- 
ly will not be needed either, at this 
stage. The President cannot draft them 
under present law. Congress would 
have to rewrite the Draft Act to make 
them eligible. Veterans who are Re- 
servists or in National Guard units can 
be ordered to active duty, however. 
Many of the 2,862,960 World War II 
veterans under 26 years of age are 
members of Reserve or Guard units, 
and some of them already are back on 
active duty as members of those units. 

If man-power goals are revised up- 
ward again, and it becomes necessary 
to draft veterans, they probably will be 
selected under some point system. 
Those with shortest service would go 
first, presumably. Overseas service would 
count more than continental U.S. serv- 
ice, in the calculations. 

Farmers and factory workers will find 
it increasingly difficult to qualify for 


deferment on occupational grounds. 
The policy on deferment is going to be 
tougher than it was in World War II; 
“much tougher,” according to one in- 
formed official. Only about one out of 
20 draft-age, draft-eligible men have 
qualified for job deferment up to now. 
In the future, there will be even fewer. 
Eventually, under UMS, there will be 
no job deferments as such. Employers 
will have to recast their man-power 
planning accordingly. 

Reservists cannot be assured, on an 
individual basis, of anything very defi- 
nite. Additional Reservists will be needed, 
in months ahead, to help train the in- 
coming draftees and to fill up holes in 
combat organizations resulting from 
losses in Korea. The emphasis, however, 
already is shifting to the raising of fresh 
new forces. Present Reservists will be 
forced to take greatly increased training, 
in temporary active-duty stints, but mass 
recalls are not in sight. 

National Guard units are in for 
stepped-up training, too. Out of 27 di- 
visions, four have been called to indefi- 
nite federal duty already. Chances are 
that other divisions will be federalized 
eventually, though no definite decisions 
have been made. Most National Guard 


units will not be called back until there 
is a need for total mobilization, 

Man-power plans, in short, aim at 
two objectives—to build a 4-million-man 
force in 18 months with minimum upset 
to U.S., and to guarantee a steady flow 
of replacements in 1953 and after. 

The draft will raise the 4-million-man 
force. Planners figure that they actually 
can get enough able-bodied men—2.1 
million to be exact—by mid-1952 just 
by taking eligible 19-year-olds and _ pick- 
ing up new men as they reach 19. How- 
ever, they want authority to take 18 
year-olds, so that at any time they can 
double or triple draft calls and find the 
men available. 

UMS, under these plans, does not 
need to start until July, 1952. After that, 
UMS will feed into the armed forces 
around 100,000 men a month, enough to 
maintain a standing force of 4 or 5 mil 
lion men. A 5-million-man force is like 
ly in 1953. 

This is the essence of 
plans. UMS, which is conscription on the 
European scale, poses many changes in 
the old “American way” for youths. But 
it will at least remove the present con 
fusion and tncertainty about chances 
for military service. 


man-powet 


Man-Power Goals of the Armed Forces... it 
The Expansion Timetable 
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Before Korea 
(strength as of 
July 1, 1950) 


Now 


(strength as of 
Dec. 1, 1950) 
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Communists in Key Unions: 
Danger to War Industries 


Communists, losing ground in 
unions, still are strong in key in- 
dustries. They are well placed to 
sabotage war effort. 

Electronics, metal mining, farm 
equipment are vulnerable. Ship- 
ping could be tied up. Some 
Government workers are suspect. 

U.S. has fewer Communist 
problems than France and Italy, 
but threat is great enough to 
keep defense planners worried. 


The U.S., fighting Communism 
abroad, is faced with new worries over 
Communism at home. There is grow- 
ing fear of sabotage as industry re- 
tools for a huge new arms program. 
This fear grows from the fact that 
Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers are known to hold positions of 
power in a few key unions. 

Communist strength in labor unions is 
small in this country compared with 
France, Italy and some other countries. 
Yet it is important enough to cause one 
major producer of war equipment to 
turn over to the FBI the names of 200 
employes for loyalty investigations. It 
also is important enough to bring de- 
mands from labor leaders to do some- 
thing about “known Communists” who 
have access to secret defense work. 

In this country, there are eight unions 
that are accused of following the Com- 
munist line. Most of them are in posi- 
tions to sabotage the war effort by reason 
of representing workers in key indus- 
tries. Their total membership is be- 
lieved to be less than 400,000, a drop 
from a reported strength of 675,000 a 
year ago. All eight unions have been ex- 
pelled from the CIO. Right-wing fac- 
tions of these unions, in a number of 
cases, have returned to the CIO. 

Left-wing unions, however, still are 
strong in a few vital war industries. Act- 
ing on instructions from Moscow, they 
could do much to cripple production and 
transportation of war materials. 

Electrical equipment is one major in- 
dustry in which the Communists have 
tried to concentrate strength. That 
strength, reduced during recent months 
by the CIO’s purge of its electrical work- 
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ers’ union is centered in the independ- 
ent United Electrical Workers. This 
union has contracts in a number of plants 
in the electrical-equipment and _ elec- 
tronics field. These contracts were won 
through bargaining elections after officers 
of the union had signed affidavits that 
they were not Communists. 

In a few instances, the United Elec- 
trical Workers holds contracts in plants 
that are working on military orders, in- 
cluding secret projects. Workers in these 
plants, however, are screened by mili- 
tary officials. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has refused to let this union rep- 
resent workers in its plants. 

Shipping is another major industry 
where Communist sympathizers have 
succeeded in worming their way into 
authority in local unions. They lost their 
influence in the CIO Maritime Union 
several years ago, but are still active in 
the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, headed by 
Harry Bridges. 

This union, also purged by the CIO, 
has considerable strength on the docks 
of Hawaii and the West Coast of the 
U.S. Present membership is estimated at 
75,000, and these members are placed 
where they can, if they wish, interfere 
with movement of supplies and fighting 
equipment to our forces in Korea. 

Communists also are said by the CIO 
to be influential in another shipping un- 
ion, the National Union of Marine Cooks 
and Stewards. This union, with member- 
ship of about 5,000, is in position to dis- 
rupt the movement of some vessels if it 
chooses to strike. 

Metal mining, vital to the war effort, 
has a Communist problem, too, but the 
left-wing Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
has lost many members since this union 
was ousted by the CIO. The mine- 
mill union is believed to have less than 
half of the 44,000 workers it once 
claimed. 

Farm-equipment plants in some in- 
stances still have contracts with the 
left-wing Farm Equipment Workers, but 
this union was so badly hit by desertions 
after it was purged by the CIO that it 
merged with the United Electrical 
Workers. 

Government, too, has a problem with 
a union that the CIO expelled on charges 
of Communist domination. That union, 
the United Public Workers, has dwindled 
in size to less than half its former mem- 
bership of 30,000 in federal, State and 
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local government jobs. Federal workers 
are tested for loyalty by the FBI. 
Food-processing plants, in some 
areas, are compelled to bargain with 
the Distributive, Processing & Office 
Workers Union. This was formed by 
merger of two former CIO unions, the 
Food and Tobacco Workers and_ the 
United Office and Professional Workers. 
Members of these unions are less strate- 
gically placed than those of some other 
left-wing unions, but many are in posi- 
tions to make trouble. The same is true 
of the Fur Workers Union, a left-wing 
group of 50,000 members; the Interna- 
tional Fishermen and Allied Workers, 
ousted by the CIO, and now in Bridges’ 
longshore union; and the American Com- 
munications Association, with cable and 
telegraph contracts. 
Communist-inspired strikes —_ have 
caused this country little trouble in the 
present crisis, but military leaders have 
their fingers crossed. They have not for- 
gotten the 76-day Allis-Chalmers strike 
of 1941, which stalled output of much- 
needed machines when this country 
was hastening to rearm. Despite pre- 
cautions now being taken, there still 
are enough well-placed Communist 
sympathizers to cause real trouble if and 
when they choose to use their power. 
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WHERE PRICE PINCH HURTS 


Feeding and clothing the fam- 
ily is to take more money. Shop- 
pers haven‘t seen the last of 
higher prices yet. 

Basic materials are up 45 per 
cent since June. That means more 
markups in retail stores once 
present stocks are gone. 

Automobiles, appliances, 
wearing apparel, almost every- 
thing is up in price. Bargains are 
about gone, for now. 


Back of pressure forcing control of 
prices are these facts: 

Tempo of price rises has been step- 
ping up, with one rise in price tending 
to crowd close on the heels of the rise 
that went before. 

Further markups at retail stores, not 
yet announced, have been planned on 
an even sharper scale. 

Prices at retail do not reflect a large 
part of the price rise in basic commodi- 
ties that has occurred since June. This 
rise has averaged 45 per cent for 16 of 
the important basic materials used by 
industry. Recent wage increases, too, are 
not reflected in price. 

Living costs, as a result, while mod- 
erately higher now, have been heading 
into new rises, with new demands to 
follow for the additional wage increases 
that, in turn, add to cost and lay the 
basis for still more rises in price. 

A glance at the accompanying table 
helps to explain the situation. 

Bed sheets, for example, are up 25 to 
as much as 40 per cent. A bath towel 
that cost 59 cents last June now costs 79 
cents. Wool rugs, after seven rounds of 
price increases, are in some cases 50 
per cent higher than they were a year 
ago. Yet stores that are selling muslin 
sheets at $2.99 are averaging the price 
of sheets bought some weeks ago at 
much less than that with sheets bought 
recently. That means a further markup 
has been scheduled, to occur when the 
lower-cost stock is gone. 

Television sets, in popular large- 
screen models, have shot up in price by 
15 to 20 per cent since June, with fur- 
ther rises slated. Refrigerators, ranges, 
washing machines, other major house- 
hold appliances are up 5 or 10 per cent. 
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It takes an extra dollar now to buy even 
an inexpensive iron. 

A new car, in the “low price” range, 
takes another $100 or so for the 1951 
models. The family that wants an ex- 
pensive new convertible—delivered in, 
say, Washington, D. C.—will need $4,727, 
instead of $4,562. Accessories will add 
to that price. These increases reflect only 
a part of the rise that has occurred in the 
cost of materials and wages. Forecast. 
thus, has been for still higher price tags 
on most cars. 

There is, in some cases, an 
sharper jump in what it takes to run a 
car. A popular tire has gone from less 
than $15 to more than $20. Gasoline, 
lubricating oil, batteries, other things 
for the car also take more cash. 

Food prices, slower to rise after war 
began, have been catching up recently. 
Eggs, after selling briefly at $1 a dozen, 
dropped sharply in most cities to around 
88 cents for the large Grade A variety. 
At that bargain price they were 75 per 
cent above the June level. 

Beef, butter, sugar, bread, other foods 
have been rising steadilv in price. Yet 
the prospect is for a still bigger stretch 
in the family food budget. That’s true, 
too, for soap, drugs, other things needed 
to keep a home going. 

Clothing prices, already up, 
been scheduled for still sharper rises. 
Most men’s suits now in the stores, for 
example, were bought last April and 
May. But suits that came into the stores 
recently ‘carry higher tags. A standard 
suit by one popular manufacturer now 
brings $60, instead of the $50 it brought 
a year ago. The price tag for early spring 
has been scheduled at $67.50. 

Shoes, too, have been going up and 
up in price—$1 at a time. The $13.95 
shoe of last June now sells for $15.95. 
Yet that’s a rise of less than 15 per cent, 
while hides are up nearly 70 per cent. 
Spring shoe prices, thus, have been an- 
nounced at still higher prices. The shirt 
that could be had for $2.95 last spring 
now costs $3.50. 

Even these price rises don’t tell the 
whole story. There is, at the same time, 
a disappearance of low-cost lines. The 
shopper who looks for his favorite $1.95 
shirt finds that his retailer is unable to 
get it these days. So he has to buy a 
$2.45 shirt instead. 

Retailers, though, are shifting to low- 
cost lines wherever these goods still are 
available. The 10-cent handkerchief of 
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Food Cost Rising Steadily and Will Go Higher 


today may not be the 10-cent handker- 
chief of yesterday. 

These changes in product—instead of 
price—are to go right on taking place 
long after price control takes effect. 
Black markets and gray markets, too, 
will take more dollars out of many pay 
checks. Result, in terms of living costs, 
is to be a continuing squeeze on the 
family budget. 














Things People Use 
Cost More Already 
Following are typical changes in prices 

ot retail: 
Before Now 
Korean War 
Auto, low-priced $1,429 $1,523 
Auto, medium-priced $1,898 $1,977 
Auto, high-priced $4,562 $4,727 
Radio-television 
combination, 16-inch $495 $550 
Television set, 17-inch $200 $240 
Radio-phono- 
graph, table $70 $90 
Refrigerator $310 $330 
Electric range $330 $360 
Washer, automatic $270 $300 
Washer, nonautomatic $110 $120 
Vacuum cleaner $50 $60 
lron $7 $8 
Garbage can $1.97 $2.77 
Bicycle $46 $50 
Auto tire $14.75 $20.10 
Aute seat covers $9 $10 
Auto rim wrench 49c 69c 
Gasoline, reg., gal. 25.4c 25.8¢ 
Man’s shirt $2.95 $3.50 
Man‘s shoes $13.95 $15.95 
Bed sheet $2.39 $2.99 
Bath towel 59c 79¢ 
Phonograph record 75c 85c 
Round steak, Ib. $1.05 $1.10 
Pork chops, Ib. 79¢ 67¢ 
Bacon, Ib. 49c 55c¢ 
Rib roast, Ib. 69c 69c 
Chuck roast, Ib. 59c 6le 
Hamburger, Ib 5lc 59c 
Frankfurters, Ib. 49c 57¢ 
Fryers, Ib. 39c 39¢ 
Eggs, grade A 
large, doz. 50c 88c 
Butter, Ib. 73¢ 79c 
Milk, qt. 18¢ 19¢ 
Sugar, 5 Ibs. 46c 49c 
Bread, Ib. 14¢ 15¢ 
Coffee, Ib. 74c 86c 
Tea, 48 bags 4lc 45c 
Orange juice, 
frozen, can 26c 23¢ 
Potatoes, 10 Ibs. 38c 33¢ 
Shortening, 3 Ibs. 90c 95c 
Bath soap, 2 cakes 21c 25c 
Soap flakes, box 26c 30c 
Bleach, qt. 29¢ 29¢ 
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AIR, NAVAL POWER: U.S. THREAT 


But It Takes Huge Land Armies to Win Wars 


Latest turn of war in Korea 
shows the strong and weak 
points of U.S. armed forces as 
they match up against Russia. 

At sea: U.S. is supreme, can 
dominate ocean warfare. 

In air: U.S. has a big edge in 
fighting so far. 

On land: Russia has a bigger 
edge. It will take millions more 
troops than U. S. has in sight to 
fight Russia on the ground. 


Evacuation of U.S. armed forces 
by sea from Northeast Korea is giving 
graphic portrayal to a situation that 
now is getting the attention of the 
world’s key military strategists. 

On the sea, 7,000 miles from Ameri- 
can shores, U.S. power is supreme. Power 
at sea is enabling evacuation of troops 
after defeat on land. Sea power of the 
United States, symbolized by the battle- 
ship in action pictured on the cover, en- 
abled U.N. forces to bring land power 
to bear on a nation on the other side of 
the world, to supply those troops on a 
large scale, and to save what remains of 
that land power after reverses in North 
Korea. 

In the air, too, American aircraft 
dominate the skies over Korea. Air domi- 
nance protected land power, supporting 
it in the long advance up the peninsula. 
It protected land forces when withdraw- 
ing, as well. But, again, it has not been 
decisive in the war itself. 

On the land, dominance goes to the 
other side. The great bulk of U.S. land 
power, supplemented by that of Britain 
and other nations, has suffered a defeat 
by Chinese and North Korean forces. 
That U.N. force on land, even after tak- 
ing most of this country’s combat man 
power, is proving to be just too small to 
cope with a Communist mass army. And, 
in evacuating one big section, it is show- 
ing the importance of ground forces in 
holding territory and winning wars. 

Here is the real meaning, to military 
planners, of what’s going on in Korea, in 
terms of strength and weakness shown 
for a war that may lie ahead. 

On sea and in the air, U.S. power is 
largely unchallenged at this time. But, 
on the ground, a hard-fighting and well- 
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equipped small force is proving to be no 
match for a determined mass army. 

The test, then, comes on land. To show 
what the planners are up against here, 
take the practical issue of wartime di- 
visions: 

U.S., maintaining a large naval and 
air force, and with a big war industry, 
was able to raise and supply only 90 di- 
visions in World War II, plus a Lend- 
Lease supply of weapons to allies. That 
was one division for each 1.5 million peo- 
ple in the country. 





TRANSPORTING THE TROOPS 


Just on the face of it, then, a land war 
in Eurasia could see U.S. faced with 
1,000 or more divisions of massed man 
power, while the greatest land strength 
that U.S. ever raised totaled 90 divisions, 

Russia’s advantage in potential land 
strength is even greater. Its sphere now 
includes about 830 million people. If 
the Soviet pattern of World War II is 
followed throughout this area, that could 
mean a Communist mass army of 2,770 
divisions. The West, in contrast, has only 
337 million people, could raise 400 to 


. . plenty of sea power 


Britain, with less emphasis on air and 
sea power, raised 50 divisions from a 
much smaller population, or one division 
for each 960,000 Britons. 

Germany, concentrating on its Army, 
raised 320 divisions. That was one di- 
vision for each 250,000 of population, or 
six times the comparative U.S. strength 
on land. 

France, with half of Germany’s popu- 
lation, raised 100 divisions in 1940, or a 
division for each 400,000 citizens. 

Russia, which raised the biggest mass 
Army, had about 550 divisions in the 
field. It had a division for each 300,000 
Russians. 

China, fighting U.S. forces now, had 
about 400 divisions in action during 
World War II and could raise many more 
the next time. Its population is about 
three times that of Russia. 


500 divisions at the outside if its last war- 
time ratio of man power for army use is 
followed. 

What could happen then is being 
shown now on a small scale in Korea, 
with a well-equipped U.N. army, well 
supported by air and sea power, being 
evacuated after a defeat by the far bigger 
land force of Chinese Communists. 

That, in essence, is the situation being 
pointed up by the present withdrawal in 
Korea, one that pictures both the ele- 
ments of strength and of basic weakness 
in this country’s war potential. What it 
shows most clearly, as the planners see it 
is that U.S., for any war on land with 
Russia, is faced with the unmistakable 
need to raise huge new land forces 0 
face defeat from the mass armies of the 
Communist world, despite the U.S. ad- 
vantage at sea and in the air. 
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land >> Suspension of Marshall Plan aid to Britain is to be the exception, not the 
a rule. Remaining 15 of the 16 European countries getting aid expect this U.S. 
e. 
ie help to continue through 1952, at least. Britain's case is special. Aid from 
could U.S. to Britain doesn't really stop, anyway. From now on, it's aid for defense. 
ng 
= In London: Emotions are mixed. There's both rejoicing and uneasiness over 
10 to the announcement that Britain won't need any more Marshall aid. lLondon's Daily 

Mirror throws its hat in the air with a big headline, "Britain Stands On Her Own 
Pisce 
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Feet Again." But there are sobering second thoughts. Coal shortage, a severe 





one, appears imminent. Meat shortage is already here because of a breakdown in 
deals with Argentina. Meat rations are now the smallest since 1939. A family 





of four can look forward to one pound of beefsteak a week. Materials shortage 





is hitting factory production. Defense job, still to be faced, dooks very big. 





>> There are special reasons why Britain, though No. 1 ally of U.S., is being 
cut off the Marshall Plan list a year and a half ahead of time. 

Lion's share of U.S. postwar aid, for one thing, has gone to Britain. Aid 
began in 1946 with a U.S. loan of 3.75 billion dollars. Marshall aid has added 
another 2.69 billion, of which 700 million is still in the pipe line, still to be 
delivered in the form of goods. Lend-Lease settlement gave Britain 2 billions 











in U.S. goods for a credit of 650 million. Special U.S. aid to Greece, Turkey 





and to Western Germany eased Britain's burden by another billion a year. Arms 
aid, just beginning, adds a couple of hundred million now, much more very soon. 

Total U.S. aid to Britain thus exceeds 9 billion dollars since 1945, will 
soon be hitting the 10-billion mark. Other Europeans aren't in this class yet. 





oa >> Then, Britain has assets that France and the others don't. 


use is Sterling area, sprawled over the world, is both a captive market for Brit- 





_ ish exports and a big dollar earner for Britain. As prices of rubber, tin, wool 
yeing 
‘ orea, go skyward, more dollars from these raw-material sales end up in London. France 


Be. used to be in this happy position too, but not since the Indo-China war began. 
eing 
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Speculative capital now flowing into London is another current asset. 





Belt tightening to a degree not practiced in most of Western Europe is an 





being 
val in 
> ele- Grastically because Britons generally co-operated in the policy. High taxes have 


additional asset for Britain. It's been possible for Britain to cut her imports 


ikness been collected as well as levied. Austerity is shared by rich as well as poor, 
hat it 
see it, 
with Result--partly good luck, partly good management--is that British gold and 
able 
es Ol 


of the exports are at a new peak, and Britain can do without Marshall aid as of now. 


in sharp contrast to the situation observers notice in France, Italy, Germany. 
dollar reserves have shot up from a postwar low to a postwar high within a year, 
>. ad- (over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> You find very little talk of national emergencies or all-out mobilization 
in either London or Paris. Defense effort in line with that of U.S. is still to 
come. Spending on arms isn't doubling, as in the U.S. Increases are planned and 
budgeted in both France and Britain, but not yet appropriated. It's far from a 
sure thing that the spending plans will go into effect as planned. Even when 
they do, their rate of increase won't match that of U.S. Man-power call-up re- 
mains as it was before Korean war--some increase but not on the scale planned in i 
the U.S. Arms production hasn't really begun yet on a large scale. Instead..... d 
There are complaints that U.S. stockpilers and industrialists are hogging 
scarce raw materials, making it difficult for British industry to maintain its h 
output for British civilians and for exports now, or for defense later on. But 
it's the production for "defense later on" that worries U.S. officials. They're b 
asking for stepped-up arms production right away. They'd like to see Britain 
and France begin by set-aside orders, as in U.S., on materials in short supply. 














>> After Brussels meeting, called to nudge the Atlantic Pact into action..... 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, as Supreme commander of Atlantic Pact forces in 
Western Europe, is to run into these problems, among others: 
Allied strength is no more than seven divisions at the front in Germany, 
plus maybe eight more combat divisions scattered throughout Western Europe. 
Allied goal of 50 combat divisions won't be reached for three or four years, 
at present rates of progress. Goal, even then, may look too modest when put 
against current Soviet strength of 90 combat divisions immediately available for 











a westward offensive. Satellite armies, of course, add to this Soviet total. a 

Unified command, now agreed to, confronts Eisenhower with some practical th 
problems he didn't have on D Day in Normandy. He had the urgency of war then, SEI 
with the Allies fully mobilized. He works now with the Allies in differing ” 
stages of mobilization, and technically at peace with Russia. And, instead of gre 
dealing with three forces--British, Canadian, American--speaking a common lan- - 
guage, he is now to command the armies of at least eight nations, Speaking seven fed 


languages, brought up in as many different military and national traditions. 
There's also the question of the will to fight. It's strong in countries 
like Britain and Norway, weak in France, Italy and Western Germany. 





>> What may be the biggest handicap of all for General Eisenhower: 
He can't yet count on West Germany's man power. Months of hard bargaining 
with the West Germans may be necessary. Even then there's no assurance they'll 





throw in their lot with the Allies, recruit and train the 150,000 troops hoped I 
for. Allies have finally agreed on arming Germans, after a long struggle with iN 
the French, but now the Germans balk. Yet, defending West Germany without Ger- 

man help is hard to visualize, and leaves a big hole in West Europe's defenses. 7 


>> In Washington, official guess is that the Germans are just balking in order 
to increase their bargaining power with the Allies. But_in Bonn you run across : 
additional reasons for German hesitation. German voters are badly split over the 
issue. Fear of war, fear of Russia are active, powerful fears. Politicians 

don't dare come out for Allied military plans. If they do, Government overthrow 3 
is highly probable. Soviet threats, at the same time, are getting more frequent, 
more menacing. They frighten a good many Germans, tend to forestall any action. ie 
At best, a delay of months is likely before West Germans even begin to rearm. 
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Caldwell’s Calm Meets Civil-Defense Turmoil ...He’s Called 
Florida’s Ablest... Mr. DiSalle Struggles With High Prices 


>Millard F. Caldwell, a _ poised, 
thoughtful Floridian, is trying to prod 
into activity the sluggish program of civil 
defense. Mr. Caldwell, 53, heads a new 
federal agency, the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. Unhurried, never flustered, 
he is bringing a calm, objective approach 
to a subject chiefly notable for panicky 
statements about the effects of atomic 
bombing on American cities. 

A master plan for 
dealing with such 
emergencies already 
exists. Much of it is 
incorporated in a 
highly controversial 
bill now pending in 
Congress. As Gover- 
nor of Florida from 
1945 to 1949, Mr. 
Caldwell helped 
with some of the 
planning. 

Since taking office 
as Civil Defense 
Administrator, he has been studying de- 
velopments of the last year. He thinks 
the planning has been sound, but re- 
serves the right to make some changes 
later. 

Program. The plan, subject to con- 
gressional revision, calls for an expendi- 
ture of 3.1 billion dollars over a three- 
year period, split about 54-46 between 
federal and local or State governments. 
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Mr. Caldwell’s agency would be respon- 
sible for stockpiling blood plasma and 
other medical supplies, together with res- 
cue and fire-fighting equipment, and for 
setting up a communications and air-raid 
warning system. 

Since the number of potential target 
areas is large and available supplies of 
many kinds are limited, the plan is to 
establish depots at strategic points from 
which help can be flown or otherwise 
rushed to any stricken city. Supplies are 
so short that it is literally impossible to 
brace any one city against attack. 

In addition to these activities, Mr. 
Caldwell is to work with local govern- 
ments in the construction of communal 
air-raid shelters, a 2.25-billion-dollar pro- 
gram in itself, and in organizing civil- 
defense corps on a combination of vol- 
untary and paid-worker basis. 

The Administrator. Tall, lanky, in- 
formal and much at his ease, Mr. Cald- 
well learned about Washington as a 
member of the House and does not care 
for the capital. He served in Congress 
from 1933 to 1941 and voted usually 
with the New Deal. In 1939, a 12-year- 
old son was killed on a Washington 
street by a hit-and-run driver. Mr. Cald- 
well did not seek re-election. 


He returned to his Tallahassee law 


practice and his big plantation, where he 
raises cattle. Since leaving the Governor- 
ship, he has served as president of a new- 


ly organized bank. He opposed the nom- 
ination of President Truman in 1948, 
preferring General of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, so his appointment to the 
Civil Defense post was a surprise to 
many. 

Here is what a friend has to say about 
Mr. Caldwell: 

“Millard Caldwell goes to Washington 
very probably an unhappy and depressed 
man. They forced 
this Civil Defense 
thing on him and 
made it an imper- 
ative that he had to 
leave his magnificent 
Tallahassee _ planta- 
tion, his new bank 
and his budding law 
practice—he took 
about four cases a 
year, I’m _ told—to 
go back to Wash- 
ington, which he 
hates with a cold ob- 
jectiveness that nearly makes it an 
obsession, to do the sort of a job he 
can do wonderfully well but doesn’t 
care for. 

“He is the ablest public man we ever 
had in Florida. He’s the new Southern 
political type, objective, cold-headed, 
hard-bitten, thoroughly understanding 
all the rules and practices of the game, 
but utterly nonpolitical. He thinks fast 
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—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
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—Justus in Minneapolis Star 
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This Christmas, treat yourself to a . 
modern Harter Chair. Nothing else 
you can buy will add so much to your) ~ : 
comfort in the office. Sit in one of 
these chairs and you'll know what we mean by the 
gift of comfort. You'll find comfort in their broad, 
padded and fully upholstered arm rests. And you'll 
find it in the roomy seat and back. 

This chair feels right. Thanks to rich upholsteries, 
distinctive style and beautiful finish — it looks 
right! And with Harter construction you can be 
sure it will stay that way for a long, long time. 

Try one at your Harter Dealer’s and you'll know 
why these chairs are chosen to give comfort 
and smart appearance to America’s finest offices. 


W HARTER 
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POSTURE CHAIRS + STEEL CHAIRS 


Feel Better, Work Better. The way you sit at your desk affects 
the way you feel — and work. Read why in Harter’s informative 
booklet, “Posture Seating Makes Sense.” Write for your free 
copy. Harter Corporation, 412 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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To Your Friends... witnout CHARGE 


U. S$. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the December 22, 1950 issue 
of “’U. S. News & World Report’ with my compliments to the persons listed 
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People of the Week 





ee 


and makes fast, clean-cut decisions, He 
is an abler man than any Truman now 
has in his Cabinet, bar none.” 


PRICES ARE HIS WORRY 


> Michael V. DiSalle, the good-natured 
roly-poly former mayor of Toledo, js 
tackling a job that may test both his 
amiability and his knowledge of ego. 
nomics. Mr. DiSalle is Director of Price 
Stabilization. He already has run int 
trouble in an effort to have the auto. 
mobile industry hold its prices dow) 
voluntarily. 

A lawyer and politician, Mr. DiSalle 
was chosen for the post not because of 
any familiarity with economics or first. 
hand experience in business, but be. 
cause he has shown an ability to ge 
along with people. 


Businessmen wh 














egram 


—Hal Coffman in the Fort Worth Star-Te 


‘CUT THAT ROPE— 
AND CUT IT FAST!’ 


know him recommended him highly. An¢ 
labor thinks well of him, too. 

He came first to public attention a 
the author of the “Toledo plan,” whic! 
has greatly reduced strikes in that area 
The plan consists simply of appointing 
a committee of citizens to act as referees 
and advisers when a labor-managemet! 
dispute nears the crisis stage. The pla! 
has been copied by other cities. 

The Stabilizer. Now 42, five-feet-si\ 
200 pounds and a reservoir of ener! 
Mr. DiSalle was born in New York Cit) 
of Italian immigrant parents. They too 
him to Toledo when he was small. He 
went to school there and in 1932 ob 
tained a law degree at Georgetown Uni 
versity in Washington. : 

Since then, Mr. DiSalle has alternate 
between law and politics. He has serve? 
in the Ohio Legislature, as a city council 
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man, as vice mayor and as the first Dem- 
ocratic mayor of Toledo to be elected in 
16 years. He makes friends readily and 
enjoys a great personal popularity. Nev- 
ertheless he has had his reverses. 

One was an unsuccessful bid for a 
seat in the National House of Represent- 
atives in 1946. Then, this year, he was 
eager to challenge Robert A. Taft for 
his place in the Senate. But he lost in 
the Democratic primary. 

Prices. Mr. DiSalle finds that prices 
already have a head start on him. He has 
no illusions that it may be easy to hold 
them in check. He works closely with 
the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
Alan Valentine, to whom he reports. 
Cyrus Ching, who keeps track of wage 
developments, completes the top anti- 
inflation team. 

After Senate confirmation, Mr. DiSalle 











moe in the Woanene fax , 
‘DON’T GO TO ANY BOTHER... 
I'D RATHER JUST DROP IN’ 


took back to Toledo a copy of the De- 
fense Production Act and transcripts of 
hearings and debate on that statute. He 
spent a number of 15 to 16-hour work- 
days—a common practice with him— 
studying these documents, and then re- 
tuned to Washington to assume _ his 
duties. 

He begins with a staff of about 150. 
Any full program of enforced price con- 
trols, however, would require many 
thousands of paid and voluntary workers. 

In his various offices in Toledo, Mr. 
DiSalle developed a practice of listing 
all citizen complaints in a series of tat- 
tered notebooks. He has brought that 
practice to his Washington job. Expec- 
tations are that, if price-control efforts 
follow their usual pattern, Mr. DiSalle 
will have numerous filled notebooks be- 
fore many weeks pass. 
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DANGERS OF NATIONAL STRIKES 


AN INTERVIEW WITH GRAHAM A. BARDEN 


Chairman, House Labor Committee 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Interference with delivery of 
Christmas mail—because of the walkout of rail- 
road yard workers—has brought the question of 
strikes before the public with unexpected force. 

What can the U.S. do to protect itself from 
unauthorized actions of labor? Is the Taft-Hartley 
Act a vital part of the nation’s labor legislation? 

To discuss these questions, Representative Bar- 
den, chairman of the House Labor Committee, 
was invited to the conference rooms of U.S. News 
& World Report. Questions and his replies follow. 








GRAHAM A. BARDEN spent two years in the Navy 
in World War I, returned to the University of 
North Carolina, got a law degree in 1920. He 
taught school briefly, then practiced law. 

He became county judge, North Carolina assem- 
blyman and, 16 years ago, member of Congress. 

Re-elected regularly, Mr. Barden rose to the 
chairmanship of the House Education Committee. 
Reorganization joined this and the Labor Com- 
mittee, and he succeeded to the chair of the com- 
bined group last spring. He is 54. 





. 
wed 





Q Do you know of any sentiment throughout the 
country, Mr. Barden for strengthening the Taft-Hart- 
ley law as to the method of handling national tie-ups 
—that is, strikes that produce nation-wide effects? 

A Yes. I say to you in all seriousness that I feel the 
American people should be made aware of the danger 
that exists right now. We have been prone to believe 
that the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps 
are mobile enough, powerful enough and can be made 
powerful enough to repel any enemy and to protect 
America. You can name the railroads, the coal mines, 
the electrical workers and the telephones and let those 
four heads of unions get together at one time and they 
can bring America to its knees regardless of the num- 
ber of soldiers or whatever else you have. 

We sometimes are faced with dangers we are un- 
aware of, but that danger I think most of us who have 
watched the operations are aware of, and the question 
of how to deal with it is a rather difficult one. Whether 
it should be required as a first step that any one juris- 
diction should stand on its own, and that any collu- 
sion on the part of the others would not be tolerated 
—whether that’s the approach I’m unable to say. But 
those four industries, which I mention only to illus- 
trate, could bring America to its knees. 

Q One of them could, couldn't it? 

A Well, railroads or coal could. We are constantly 
told that the labor leaders are patriotic Americans 
and would never do that. Well, a mental attitude is a 
rather thin line of defense, because we saw during the 
Belgian Bulge, when artillery shells were being ra- 
tioned, that we faced a strike. I asked one of the labor- 
union leaders then: “Do you have any idea that we 
could survive or win if transportation were shut down 
for 30 days in our plight over there?” He said: “No.” 
And I said, “And you call yourself a patriotic Amer- 
ican.” 


We’ve seen a national tie-up with telephones. It 
didn’t get really to a bad or dangerous state, but our 
economy is so dependent upon these modern methods 
of communication and transportation that you can 
paralyze your economy, and, the minute you do, your 
national defense is paralyzed. So just how to deal 
with that I don’t know. But it is troubling me consid- 
erably and I am in hopes that maybe we will have 
better luck in getting the assistance of those who are 
in a position to give some help—on the part of the 
labor organizations, because I have no desire to hurt 
any labor organization. I think a man is foolish to be 
in a position where he is legislating for the nation or 
acting in a position of chairman of a committee to be 
antilabor or antimanagement or anticapital. There is 
plenty of room for him to be pro-American now. 
There is plenty of need for it at this time. That’s my 
view. 

Q Do you think Congress will do something about 
this problem? 

A I don’t know, but I do feel that it is a dangerous 
situation that the American people should be made 
aware of. 

Q Does management have any similar power to 
that which labor has? 

A Of course they don’t have it. Suppose railroads 
and telephone and coal and electric companies wert 
to get together on that and call a shutdown. We would 
put them in jail—and ought to. Under the antitrust 
laws we would box them immediately. Is being faif 
antilabor? Labor has grown up now and reached its 
majority, and along with that goes a lot of responsi 
bility. I think they should accept their responsibility 
because it is a very vital and powerful influence in 
our economy and our way of life. 

Q Could an amendment of the antitrust laws fit 
that situation? 


— 
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The Taft-Hartley Act to Stay ... No-Strike Pledge 
Insufficient . . . Caution on Compulsory Arbitration 

“I A Wetried that approach when oe but it is not very effective because 

we were writing the Taft-Hartley { the local officials don’t enforce it. 
law. There is danger of doing 1 Q Do you think seizure should 
some harm and frankly I think be included in the bill in the case 
it should be approached very of times of emergency? 
cautiously. Nobody wants to see A I would prefer some ap- 
the power of industry get to the proach other than seizure. I 
point that it can crush labor as it would prefer that to be the last 
has done at times in the past— remedy rather than the first be- 
there’s no question about that. cause the Government is not a 
And it’s not unfairness for the very good operator, and, when it 
Government to protect those who seizes, it is very seldom that it 
are being abused. doesn’t seize with a biased hand 
It is not unfair for the Govern- one way or the other, so I don’t 
yl ment to protect any minority and favor it. I am not very much in 
by the same token it’s not re- harmony with the British idea of 

. It Fearded as very wise for a de- taking over. 
our J mocracy to permit an organized Q Of course, we have seizure 
ods minority to impose on the ma- » now of the railroads and opera- 
can J jority. a Wen tion is the same as it was before 
your Q Do you think a no-strike Rin a at —there haven’t been any changes. 
deal § pledge given by labor would be REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN Do you think that would work in 
isid- enough at this time, or would it other industries? 

have B have to be written into the law—a ban on de- A All of us rather hold our breaths when things of 

are Bifense strikes? that kind happen, because up till now they have been 

; the A That’s a rather hard question. But a no-strike going along, but you know and I know they don’t 

hurt pledge is signed by leaders who do not always remain have to go along. 

‘oO be Bieaders, and are not always backed by the rank and Q You don't think it’s a solution, then? 

m Of file of organizations. So any pledge you might take A No. I don’t. 

0 be would be just as easily changed as any pledge Mr. Q You think that some day unions might say it is 

re is i Truman might make could be changed if he didn’t all right to strike against the Government? 

noW. [return to office. A Why, sure. I don’t want to see a prolabor or 

3 my Q Then you think whatever protection we have antilabor government. I’m interested more in fair 

ought to be mandatory and not rely on any voluntary play. But you can see that if they disagreed bitterly 
bout arrangement? with some Administration and took the attitude that 
A If you want my personal opinion, I think so. I the Government was not taking over in line with their 
fous want it to continue to be against the law for a man views, why then the Government might not take 
nadé fto shoot me—and that won’t interfere with any good over—that’s all. 
folks I know. Q Do you plan at this time to introduce any 
ar 0 amendment in the 82d Congress to the Taft-Hartley 
Dependence on Local Enforcement Act? 
‘oads Q In many of these cases where we have had tie- A I have no specific plan right now. I do have 
were fups—the telephone recently—there was no contract plans to have conferences with the members of my 
ould expiration, as a matter of fact, between telephone committee and with any of the labor folks who care 
trust workers and the companies, and most of the trouble to discuss it with me, and see whatever need exists in 
; fait as due to the refusal of other unions to cross picket the interest of good government and good labor- 
d its ines. Now if the unions themselves have a controversy management relations. 
one d a greater harm is done by those who refuse to Q The big problem is in the emergency strike sec- 
bility toss picket lines, how can you get at that by law? tion, isn’t it? There’s a possibility a problem of dealing 
ce i § A Well there are certain things—enforcement of with big strikes may come in this period, isn’t there? 
W in Chicago, or Detroit, or Mississippi or any- A Yes, the national tie-ups are the big thing. 
ve fil where else—which must be left to the local authori- Q Congress may deal with that in this next session? 
es. There is protection against mass picketing now, (Continued on page 32) 
my 
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.- - ‘There will not be any major changes in Taft-Hartley’ 


A Yes. Or we may wait until we have a bitter ex- 
perience. But I am inclined to think that eventually 
something will have to be done. 

Q You mean union leaders had better watch their 
step? 

A Well, I think some good sound judgment would 
be in order and some sound thinking, because they 
claim and have considerable weight and power in this 
Government, but their responsibility increases as their 
power increases. 

Q As the law now reads, there is nothing after the 
80-day injunction, is there, in an emergency? You get 
an injunction for 80 days in a national strike and then 
the Government's helpless, isn’t that so? 

A That’s right. 

Q How do you feel about compulsory arbitration 
on the railroads? 

A I think there is a bill pending, but I would ap- 
proach compulsory arbitration with a very cautious 
attitude. I am not so sure we might not run into 
trouble on that. 


Why Law Changes Aren‘t Needed 

Q Would you say that, in general, there is any need 
for a major change in the Taft-Hartley Act? 

A I know of no crying need for any major change— 
let me say this: Arguments have been presented and 
such and such could happen under the Taft-Hartley 
Act which would be very unfair. Well some of those 
possibilities are probably correct, but they haven’t 
happened. 

Q What is it that has held up the revision of the 
Taft-Hartley statute up to now? 

A Well, the majority sentiment in the House is that 
the overwhelming majority of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is good, sound law. There are some provisions of the 
law which should be amended, but, fortunately, 
most of those provisions have not worked hardships 
on labor or industry so much as they have proved 
inconvenient and difficult to administer. One pro- 
vision calls for considerable red tape in the holding 
of certain elections. It’s something which labor and 
management could very easily adjust on agreeable 
terms. 

Q You're referring to the elections for “union 
shops,” aren’t you? 

A That’s one, yes. I think it could be arranged by 
agreement and, without coercion on the part of either, 
an adjustment could be made. I am naturally in favor 
of keeping the Government out of as many things as 
you can keep it out of, because human beings ap- 
proaching a matter from the standpoint of being 
fair to each other can usually agree on things better 
than they can be forced into something by federal 
statutes. 

Q Do you feel that maybe there will not be any 
change in this coming session or in the next two years? 

A I’m inclined to believe Congress will do what- 


ever they think is necessary. I think if a good case js 
made for a particular amendment it could be handleq 
but I don’t think the House will ever abolish the Taf. 
Hartley Act. 

Q Could you give us an idea of what you think 
should be corrected in it, specifically? Revision of 
“union shop” elections, for instance? 


A Well, it would be difficult for me to go into th 


details, but they are not major changes. They de! 
more with the improvement of the administration of 
the Act, because neither labor nor management ha; 
pointed out any vicious section, so to speak, or any 
particular section that works a hardship. 

Q Do you think if the Wood Bill came up again it 
would have a chance in the 82d Congress to be passed 
by the House? 

A Do you mean exactly as it was written or with 
some changes? 

Q With some of the changes we were talking about 

A I don’t know. I believe I would risk the state. 
ment that there will not be any major change 
in the Taft-Hartley Act. There may be some amend. 
ments. 

Q Do you see any possibility that the labor organ. 
izations may resign themselves to keeping the Tait. 
Hartley Act and come around and talk about amend. 
ments to it? 

A Frankly, I am inclined to believe that that wil 
happen in time. I think it would be inaccurate to say 
now that you could abolish the Taft-Hartley Act is 
either the House or the Senate, at this time or afte 
January 1. 

Q Then they might take the attitude that half: 
loaf is better than none? 

A Yes. The labor leaders are pretty sensible me 
and good sound Americans, and when they get in my 
office we talk things over. I would like to point out 
that I would be delighted to see any of them and have 
their help at any time. 


Extension Service for Labor? 

Q How do you feel about labor extension service’ 
Comparing it to the Agricultural Extension Servic 
the unions want some sort of labor extension class 
don’t they? 

A If you're talking about the bill that has been it- 
troduced—I do not like it. 

Q What objections do you have to it? 

A In the first place, I haven’t seen any practicd 
objective that you could reasonably expect to realiz 
If it’s a question of teaching them how to be bett 
union men, then it probably would be wise to set up! 
school to teach folks how to be better Chamber ¢ 
Commerce members, or something else. I really dost 
see how you would get anywhere. Neither can I s¢ 
spending tax money for it. In agriculture there is! 
very definite objective—it’s a trade school—it’s ho# 
to produce, market and handle the agricultural prot 


—_ 
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,.-/No excuse for stating that the Act is “infamous”’’ 


ucts, and how to operate a farm. There is no compari- 
son between that and a school setup—I just haven’t 
been able to see what they wanted to do with it. 

Q They base it on the fact that it is comparable to 
the Agricultural Extension Service, don’t they? 

A But there can’t be any comparison. Someone 
raised that point in the committee one day—once. It 
was never heard of again. 

Q With reference to Taft-Hartley, do you think 
those provisions that have to do with the original Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act, which now covers labor 
unions as well as corporations—do you think those 
provisions might require examination to see whether 
they are being enforced? Do you think, for instance, 
that labor unions failed to contribute to the cam- 
paigns as required by law—is that provision a dead 
letter, in other words? 

A I don’t know. Of course, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand what Congress had in mind when it wrote 
those provisions and a lot of people immediately set 
about to find ways to nullify them and have been 
pretty successful in doing so. The other day I read in 
your U.S. News & World Report that the AF of L 
said all they spent was $550,000. Well that isn’t hay. 
That’s a lot of money to spend from the standpoint of 
elections and, of course, there was a lot more than 
that spent from other sources. , 


Difficulties in Campaign Spending 

You don’t like to think of elections being bought, 
but at the same time, I’d hate to be assigned the prob- 
lem of trying to devise ways and means to keep peo- 
ple from spending money on elections. Corporations 
do it, and their officers and directors do it, friends do 
it for them, and labor unions do the same thing and 
their members do the same thing. If you stop up this 
hole they’ll come through that one. So I don’t know 
just how to approach it in a safe way. When you try to 
regulate the expenditures all you can do is make them 
take an oath they haven’t done this, that or the other, 
and if that doesn’t work I don’t know any remedy. 

Q There have been proposals to have the Govern- 
ment finance campaigns up to a point. What do you 
think of that idea? 

AI can’t imagine anything that would be more 
foolish. = 

Q During the campaign we heard about labor un- 
ions coralling the voters and threatening them unless 
they voted a particular way. Would that come under 
Taft-Hartley provisions of coercion? 

A I believe so, but it hasn’t been brought to my 
attention. People down my way don’t tolerate much 
pushing around. I don’t have any big cities in my 
district. 

Q Would you say that collective bargaining under 
the Taft-Hartley law has developed progressively, as 
compared to the period prior to the passage of the 
Act? 


A I don’t think there is any doubt about it. I think 
it is a m ch healthier growth and at this time the 
average union member knows more about his union 
and knows more about both the protection it gives 
him and the protection the Government gives him 
and the organization. When you begin to legislate 
for a particular organized minority group in a de- 
mocracy you're giving right important recognition 
to it. Of course, every time you touch it—it’s like 
when we passed the Pure Food and Drug Act—all the 
food manufacturers and druggists said that was go- 
ing to ruin them. But it didn’t. It was a great safe- 
guard for the American people. And when the Inter- 
state Commerce Act was passed the railroads said 
that would be the end, but it didn’t work that way. 
Every time the great mass of the American people 
have needed protection from an abuse that either 
existed or was apparent I’ve never seen where the 
Congress did wrong by going ahead and anticipating 
that and attempting to safeguard them. 


Labor Relations Now in Balance 

Q How do you account for the impression that so 
many people, including Democrats and the President 
himself, have of the Taft-Hartley Act? The President 
made a speech in the latter part of October in 
which he called it “infamous.” That impression has 
been widely cultivated. Very rarely do we hear fa- 
vorable words about the Act such as you’ve spoken 
today. I was wondering, what do you think is the 
reason for that? Why don’t more people hold the 
view that you do of the fairness of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act? 

A I’ve never found it difficult to justify a conscien- 
tious conviction. If I feel a certain way about a thing 
I have no hesitancy expressing myself. I’ve had very 
little difficulty in defending myself because I don’t 
have to remember somebody else’s reasons for believ- 
ing something. It’s a part of me. I see no excuse for 
stating that the Act is “infamous.” I know a lot of 
people who don’t believe that. I know a lot of people 
who have been good Democrats as long as I have who 
don’t believe that it’s infamous. As a matter of fact, 
I’ve been a Democrat all my life and there sometimes 
is a distinction between Democrats and a distinction 
with a difference, I might say. But I see no reason 
for calling it “infamous.” 

I do not feel that anybody could say that at the 
present time the Wagner Act would be fair, because it 
was not only a one-sided Act, but it was intended to 
be a one-sided Act. It was intended to protect a 
group that at that time was being imposed upon and 
abused. Now the matter is in balance and labor is 
getting along well and deserves to get along well. I 
see no reason why there isn’t enough fair play in 
America for everybody, without some particular 
group wanting to take advantage of some other par- 
ticular group. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 


research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special Report 


TV INDUSTRY: DEFENSE GUINEA PIG 


Reported from CHICAGO 


Slowdown is hobbling the 
radio-TV industry, waiting for de- 
fense orders. It’s a sample of 
what other lines can expect. 

Nobody knows what the armed 
forces want. Demand, when it 
comes, will be huge. It may leave 
little for civilians. 

Shortage of materials is squeez- 
ing the industry, meanwhile. 
Home sets will be harder to get, 
and probably higher priced. 


CHICAGO 

The radio-television industry pro- 
vides an example of what probably is 
ahead for the whole appliance indus- 
try. Material shortages are forcing cut- 
backs in radio and television sets and 
there are few war orders to take up 
the slack. A “conversion slowdown” is 
becoming a reality to TV and radio 
manufacturers. 

There are few signs yet that television 
is going all out to war. Defense orders 
are slow in coming and no manufacturer 
knows how much war material he is to be 
asked to make. Meanwhile, parts and 
material shortages have cut TV produc- 
tion by 10 per cent, on an over-all basis, 
with some manufacturers hit much hard- 
er than that. The industry-wide guess 
is that conditions are going to get con- 
siderably worse before they improve. 

Until recently, the industry had been 
turning out television sets at a rate of 9 
million a year. Next year manufacturers 
think they will be lucky to produce 4 to 
5 million sets. A substantial cut in output 
of radios, which have been running 
around 14 million sets a year, also is ex- 
pected. 

Conversion still is little more than a 
word in the industry. The Defense De- 
partment reports placing 400 million 
dollars’ worth of electronics contracts, 
but the contracts seem to have gone to a 
handful of major producers. These firms, 
largest in the industry, are able to ac- 
cept defense work without interfering 
much with civilian capacity. Other large 
manufacturers have little more than pilot 
orders and many small companies have 
no Government contracts at all. 
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Uncertainties about conversion have 
spread through the industry, from firms 
that make wire for coils and transformers 
to companies that assemble completed 
sets. These uncertainties relate to how 
much conversion there is to be, how soon 
it is to come, and how deep the cut in 
civilian output is to go. Best guess in the 
industry is that there will be little war 
production through March, 1951, but 





COPPER 
There’s enough—at a price 


that defense orders probably will begin 
to pick up by then. 

Converting from TV and radio sets to 
military electronics equipment, such as 
radar or sonar, is not easy. One manufac- 
turer says that he cannot operate half for 
peace and half for war, but must go all 
out, one way or the other. He explains 
that civilian sets and war instruments 
cannot be produced on parallel produc- 
tion lines, that television is 20 per cent 
mechanical and 80 per cent electronic, 
while military instruments are just the 
reverse—80 per cent mechanical and 20 
per cent electronic. 

Military electronics also are said to be 
four times as complicated as in the last 
war. The present B-50 and B-36 bomb- 
ing planes, for instance, have 12 times 
as many vacuum tubes as the B-17 of 
World War II, and five radar screens 
to the B-17’s one screen. To make this 
equipment will require a large amount 








of retooling, and retraining of workmen, 

Most manufacturers, however, believe 
that almost all of the industry’s plant and 
equipment could be used for war pro- 
duction and recall that the radio industry 
converted completely in World War I], 
But they can’t begin to convert until 
they know what is wanted and how much, 

A world-wide hunt for scarce mate- 
rials now is keeping the industry in pro- 
duction of civilian sets. A few 
months ago, growing shortages 
threatened to collapse the rapidh 
growing television industry, but 
now manufacturers are confident 
that they can keep active almost 
up to the day that war orders are 
placed. 

Set makers are scouring Britain, 
continental Europe and even the 
Orient for copper, nickel, steel, 
condensers, resistors, and almost 
everything else that will help re- 
produce electronic images or elec- 
tronic sound. Sometimes they pay 
fancy prices for the materials, but 
they have obtained enough to 
keep the industry going and hold 
its working forces together. 

Even before the Korean war, 
some producers began to form 
pools to import British steel. This 
was needed for such things as 
transformers, cabinets for com- 
munications equipment, and chas- 
sis fittings for television sets. 
Later, when the copper shortage 
developed, set makers put out a dragnet 
to world markets and bought sufficient 
copper to bail out the entire industry- 
wire manufacturers, parts makers and set 
makers. 

Much of the copper wanted was lo- 
cated in Belgium, shipped originally from 
Chile. The Belgian price is 54% cents a 
pound—30 cents higher than the Ameri- 
can mill price—but manufacturers. said 
the price abroad is not much higher than 
the price copper brings in private do- 
mestic deals. 

Almost all major set makers now look 
for materials in other countries. Quite a 
number make frequent flights to Europe 
to line up sources of supply and place or 
ders. One Chicago producer flies to Eu- 
rope every two weeks. Almost all U.S. 
television factories use resistors, con- 
densers and tubes purchased from abroad. 
Britain is a major supplier of parts, but 
resistors and tubes also are coming from 
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TELEVISION 
. . . and it will slump further when war needs rise 


Japan. Prices generally run 15 per cent 
higher than ruling U.S. prices. 

U.S. war surpluses also helped out a 
bit until the Government clamped down 
on their sale. Radio and TV manufac- 
turers were able to buy tons of surplus 
magnets, which they install in speakers 
and other parts of TV sets. Now the in- 
dustry is searching for substitutes. The 
supply of cobalt is expected to be com- 
pletely shut off, so many set makers plan 
to use nickel instead of cobalt as an alloy 
for the permanent magnet in speakers 
and focus coils. Some producers plan to 
return to the electromagnet, using fine 
copper wire. Although both copper and 
nickel are short, past experience con- 
vinces manufacturers that these metals 
can be bought, somewhere, at a price, 
but that cobalt will be unavailable. 

A production drop, however, could 
not be avoided. Material shortages caused 
one small Chicago producer to go out of 
business. Another shut down one of his 
three plants. The major producers, with 
firm supply sources, are cutting back 10 
per cent or less. One medium-sized pro- 
ducer has reduced output 15 per cent. 
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MILITARY ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT IS PRODUCED IN 
. . . but only a few producers have defense contracts to date 
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On the other hand, smaller set makers 
are reported to have been forced to trim 
production by 40 per cent or more be- 
cause of lack of supplies. 

Further cuts are expected in the 
months just ahead. Larger companies are 
planning on a moderate reduction, but 
some smaller manufacturers, squeezed 
for materials, complain that they may 
have to reduce output by 70 per cent. 

Prices of next year’s TV sets are ex- 
pected to be higher. That will be due 
both to higher costs of materials and to a 
smaller volume of output. Some small 
companies mention price hikes of 25 
per cent, but large producers indicate 
that their prices won't rise that much. 
They point out that competition is keen 
in the industry and that TV growth rests 
on a mass market, which must continue 
to be cultivated with attractive prices. 

Most producers will introduce new 
models in January, with emphasis on 16 
to 20-inch screens, now the most popular. 
There also will be more console models 
and radio-TV-phenograph combinations, 
with the cut in production being con- 
centrated on table models. Manufactur- 


TV PLANTS 


PRODUCTION IS OFF 10 PER CENT 


ers think the market situation invites a 
shift to the more expensive TV models. 

The question in most producers’ plan- 
ning is how much the Government will 
let them produce. Cutbacks in the use of 
scarce materials ordered so far do not 
discourage the industry very much. If 
they can obtain materials in 
volume they can keep turning out TV 
sets at a ratee-of 4 to 5 million a year. 
That will be a 40 to 50 per cent cut from 
recent production peaks, but still would 
leave twice the volume of 1949. 

What producers want most to know is 
how much war work they are to get and 
when. No company knows 
much capacity can be kept in civilian 
production. At the moment, manufac- 
turers are planning to redesign sets to 
overcome the material shortages they see 
ahead. One set maker claims that he can 
“redesign 80 per cent of the copper out 
of a set,” given six to nine months. But he 
doesn’t know whether, after six to nine 
months, war work will keep him fully 
occupied. The answer to that problem 
rests with decisions still to be made in 
Washington. 


reduced 


now how 
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WAGE STABILIZERS FACE SNAGS 


Policy on Raises and Strikes Must Be Set 


Wage stabilizers, drafting con- 
trols, find no easy way out. They 
have problems that did not show 
up in the last war. 

Whether to allow automatic 
increases is one problem. How to 
regulate strikes is another. Pen- 
sions are a complication. 

Decisions now being made 
will affect workers who have re- 
ceived fifth-round increases as 
well as those who have not. 

Many problems lie ahead for Gov- 
ernment stabilizers as they write the 
rules for controlling wages and sal- 
aries. In some ways, the problems are 


more difficult than those of World 


War II. 

Strikes and what to do about them 
are one problem. Officials see the need 
for a no-strike pledge from unions, with 
a promise of labor and management to 
refer disputes to a Government board 








FOR AUTO WORKERS: 


A SLIDING SCALE 


for final settlement. A wildcat strike of 
railroad switchmen that broke out last 
week served to point up the problem. 
It came while the railroads were under 
federal seizure, with the Army technical- 
ly in charge. Unions usually are careful 
not to strike against the Government. 

Enforcement of a no-strike pledge is 
a problem of World War II, but it has 
some new angles this time. During the 
last war, when a union struck in defi- 
ance of a War Labor Board decision, the 
Government seized the plant or in- 
dustry and operated it. There now is 
more reliance upon injunctions against 
strikes, a weapon authorized by the 
Taft-Hartley Act for national emergen- 
cies. Unions do not like the idea of in- 
junctions, but employers prefer court 
orders to seizure. Last week’s rail strike 
developed in defiance of both seizure 
and court injunction. 

A “big steel’’ formula can be the 
start of a wage-stabilization policy, but 
officials probably will not be able to hold 
the line at that point. Some officials have 
favored the idea of taking the recent 
wage settlement reached by U.S. Steel 
and CIO Steelworkers as a general pat- 





—Bituminous Coal Institute 


DLINE 


—Ford 





tern for other industries. Their idea js 
that unions that have not had fifth-round 
increases equaling the 11 per cent rise 
in steel wages should be allowed to 
come up to approximately that figure, 
In the last war, “little steel” companies 
provided the basis for a wage formula. 
Cost-of-living clauses in wage 
agreements complicate things for the 
wage stabilizers this time. A million 
workers now are covered by contracts 
that tie wages to living costs. Adjust: 
ments, up or down, are made every three 
months under most of such agreements, 
The next adjustment is due in March, 
1951, with indications that there will be 
a raise. In World War II, the War Labor 
Board set aside cost-of-living clauses, but 
few companies had them then. Now, 
with General Motors Corp. leading the 
way, practically the entire auto industry 
has this type of contract. Many firms in 
other industries also have adopted it. 
Yearly pay raises promised in con- 
tracts of the General Motors type are 
giving officials another new worry. About 
a million workers are scheduled to get 
raises of 4 cents an hour next June and 
every year through 1954. This is on top 





-American Iron & Steel Institute 


FOR STEEL WORKERS: A FORMULA? 


They‘re all gearing up for wartime conditions 
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of cost-of-living allowances. The in- 
creases are to compensate for higher 
productivity. The WLB did not allow 
this kind of pay raise last time, but there 
were few such agreements then and 
they were not a problem. 

Pensions and welfare plans also are 
more complicated than in World War II. 
Unions that have won pensions will want 
to get higher retirement benefits, while 
other unions will insist that pensions be 
written into their agreements. Employers 
will object to adding to their labor costs 
in this way if prices are frozen. 

Major tests for stabilization officials 
in the wage field are due to come from 
a few key industries. 

Coal, as usual, offers a difficult prob- 
lem. John L. Lewis has a wage contract 
that opens next April. His miners are 
behind the parade of fifth-round in- 
creases. Some coal operators have been 
proposing that the industry make a vol- 
untary offer of a wage increase without 
waiting until next spring, but others fear 
that Lewis would demand further increas- 
es in April. Government wage regulations 
never were popular with Lewis. 

Railroads have been negotiating with 
various unions on what amounts to a 
combined fourth and fifth round of in- 
creases for some workers. 

Electrical-equipment industry 
granted a fifth-round increase of 10 cents 
an hour recently, but now finds the CIO 
Electrical Workers filing new demands 
on the ground that the industry cannot 
compete for workers with firms paying 
higher wages. The CIO wants companies 
to grant this raise without waiting for 
contract reopening dates next spring. 

Autos will provide a test of wage con- 
trols when the cost-of-living allowance is 
up for adjustment in March. Another test 
could come in June when the annual pay 
raise is due. Chrysler Corp. now has 
joined other major auto producers in 
promising these raises. It gave a 1-cent 
increase to bring its wages in line with 
the other companies, and raised pension 
benefits to $125 a month, including So- 
cial Security payments, effective in 1952. 
The CIO Auto Workers Union has de- 
clared that it will insist upon retaining 
the cost-of-living adjustments and annual 
raises in any wage-stabilizing program. 


include the cost-of-living adjustments but 
the agreements expire Dec. 31, 1951. The 
CIO Steelworkers then presumably will 
want another raise, at least equal to any- 
thing won in the meantime by other 








unions under contracts providing auto- 
hatic and living-cost increases. 

These unions, as they make their de- 
ands, will pose constant problems for 
he wage and salary officials. If cost-of- 
iving allowances and automatic raises 
re permitted to continue, they will build 
up pressure among other unions for ne- 
kotiated raises as contracts expire. 
Stabilization officials, pondering these 
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Steel has CIO contracts that do not . 
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That’s the pay-off line in this 
letter —the good relations 
builder! ‘Shipment received 
in good condition.” When 
your product is packaged 
in Gaylord boxes — you 
know your product is befter 
protected — All the Way! 
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can accommodate you. 


A network of 39 Railroads, 8 
major Airlines, over 300 Motor 
Freight Lines, plus shipping on 
the Ohio River and the Chicago 
Sanitary and Ship Canal to the 
Mississippi, makes Indiana’s 
Transportation facilities one of 
the most adequate offered to in- 
dustry by any state. 

In addition to Transportation, In- 
diana offers adequate firm Power, 
good Labor, Raw Materials, an 
equitable Tax structure, an ex- 
cellent Educational system, and 
ideal Recreational areas. If you 
are looking for a location for your 
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problems, are receiving advice from many 
sources, 

One view is that partial control of 
wages and prices will be completely in- 
effective. That is the view of W. Willard 
Wirtz, Northwestern University law pro- 
fessor, who headed the National Wage 
Stabilization Board after World War II. 
Mr. Wirtz believes selective controls, ap- 
plied to a few industries, would be aban- 
doned in two or three months. 

A roll-back of wages or prices also is 
not feasible, in the opinion of Mr. Wirtz. 
He holds that the present control law 
does not provide effective curbs on farm 
prices, and so it would be impractical to 
try to cut back wages or prices. 

Escalator clauses, giving pay raises as 
living costs rise, should be allowed to 
operate, in Wirtz’s opinion. He thinks 
that too many workers now are covered 
by these agreements to outlaw them, as 
was done last time. 

Annual increases for 
ductivity, however, are 
Wirtz thinks that these 
strongly inflationary and 
aside if wages and prices 


New Strike Test 
In Rail Walkout 


The Government’s power to break 
strike affecting the nation’s security again 
has been put to a test. This test, coming 
from last week’s walkout of rail workers 
in various cities, centers on the question 


improved pro- 
opposed. Mr. 
raises will be 
should be set 
are controlled. 





whether union leaders can be _ held 
responsible for so-called unauthorized 
strikes. 

Officers of the Trainmen’s Union 


argued that the strike was spontaneous 
and was not ordered or sanctioned by 
their organization. Members of the union, 
working in railroad switching yards, re- 
ported that they were ill and were taking 
sick leave. Union officials said they had 
ordered the men back to work, but the 
men did not return immediately. 

The Government’s view is that the 
union leaders can be held responsible 
for concerted actions of the union mem- 
bers, no matter what excuse the men 
give for leaving work in a group. This 
was the same argument the Government 
used in trying to convict John L. Lewis 
and his Mine Workers Union of violating 
an injunction against “spontaneous” coal 
strikes early this year. 

The Justice Department lost the Lewis 
case in federal district court but hopes to 
win in the higher courts. The case has 
been pending for some time in the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

If the Government loses out in this 
question, the unions will have a handy 


Le, 


weapon for getting around court orde, 
issued to halt strikes. Government official 
are fearful that strikes then could 
called against defense plants through th 
device of “spontaneous” walkouts , of 
union members. Congress as a req} 
might have to consider more drastic reg. 
ulation of strikes in defense plants, 

The background of the rail sti, 
shows some of the difficulties that Cy. 
ernment officials run into while trying t 
mediate a railroad wage dispute. 

The Trainmen started out about 9 
months ago to seek a 40-hour work wee 
at the same pay received for the 48-hoy 
week in effect. This demand affected og) 
their yard employes. For road-seryig 
crews, the union asked for rules Changes 
that would mean more take-home py, 
The road employes in most cases wer 


TRAINMEN‘S KENNEDY 
‘“spontaneous’‘? 


ore 


working 40 hours or less and were pail 
on a mileage basis. 

An emergency board last June recor 
mended that the yard employes rept 
sented by two unions, the Trainmen at 
the Conductors, be put on a 40-hot 
week, with a pay raise of 18 cents @ 
hour. The unions rejected this figure, i 
sisting on a 3l-cent average raise. Tit 
dispute continued. 

A compromise offer later was made} 
the railroads, at White House urgit 
This called for a raise of 23 cents an how 
for yard employes, and cost-of-living 
creases during the term of a three-seil 
contract. The 40-hour week for yae 
employes, however, was to be delayed 
least one year. This offer was accepttl 
by the AFL Switchmen’s Union for is 
members, but the Trainmen and Ci 
ductors rejected 

The trainmen recently filed an enti! 
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new demand for a raise of 35 cents for 
all members, including both the yard and 
road employes. This was to be on top of 
any settlement of the 40-hour-week issue 
for yard employes. 

Conductors joined in the drive for the 
35-cent blanket raise, while continuing 
efforts to get the 40-hour week at 48 
hours’ pay. 

Engineers, in a separate move, asked 
for a 20 per cent raise for their yard em- 
ployes and road crews. This union de- 
manded that such employes get raises of 
at least $2.80 a day, or 35 cents an hour. 

Firemen requested a raise of 35 cents 
for all employes, along with a 40-hour 
week at 48-hours pay for their yard work- 
ers. 

Nonoperating unions, representing a 
million employes, demanded a 25-cents- 





tar 


—Black 
GOVERNMENT'S STEELMAN 
. or ‘‘concerted’’? 


an-hour increase. These unions, bargain- 
ing for track crews, clerks, shop employes 
and others, won the 40-hour week in 
1949, along with a 20 per cent pay raise 
to retain the same take-home pay. This 
group also won a 7-cent raise on top of 
the adjustment for the shorter week. 

Faced with all these disputes, John R. 
Steelman, Assistant to the President, has 
been trying for several months to work 
out a general settlement. Railroad spokes- 
men charged that the outbreak of the 
“spontaneous” yard strikes last week re- 
sulted from a union desire to hurry up 
the settlement, before wage controls 
could be clamped on. 

Higher freight rates are likely to fol- 
low the wage settlements. Eastern rail- 
roads recently asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve a rate in- 
crease of 4 per cent, to offset higher labor 
and material costs. 
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Behind the Scenes With 

YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY ... Aw 
insurance company service called Loss Preven 
tion not only reduces accident and health haw 
ards, but by reducing the opportunities for 
embezzlements, makes a vital contribution to- 
ward safeguarding business. 


44 r 
Heres an 







Inside Story 


about an 
Inside Job” 





“I’m the President of a drug company. My main job has been 
building up our business and, back in 1945, I turned over 
our insurance buying to one of our executives. 

“Tt was only when profits took an unexpected dip that I again 
looked into our insurance picture. Our general insurance 
program seemed all right . . . but our protection against 
employee dishonesty was dangerously low! So low, in fact, 
that I called in our insurance agent. 

“He asked for a few days to check over the situation. After- 
wards he not only recommended a better plan of employee 
bonding but also came up with some practical suggestions 
abcut our internal safeguards and auditing. One of these 
suggestions nipped an embezzlement in the bud—caught one 
of our men cashing bonus and discount checks from drug 
manufacturers for his own use. We could have lost plenty. 
Right then Loss Prevention took on a new meaning to me. 
“That’s why I won’t forget the importance of employee bond- 
ing—no matter how large our business grows.” 


Remember: Employee bonds that keep pace 
with your business are your only sure safe- 
guard against crippling embezzlement losses. 
Call one of our agents and have him set up 
this protection—tailored to your needs. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY TAS 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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It pays to do 
business in 
New York State! 


Need to be near suppliers? The 
Empire State produces a 
multitude of processed and 
semi-processed materials and 
equipment. New York’s ex- 
tensive transportation net- 
work putsits 59,400 factories 
at your doorstep—plus the 
resources of the entire na- 
tion and, in fact, of the 
world. New York is in the 
center of your major mar- 
kets. These factors will make 
your total transportation bill 
lower in New York State 
than anywhereelse. For more 
facts, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 
174,112StateStreet, Albany 
7, New York. 











Small Wonder... 
meaning her 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


They’re as convenient as a compact, 
they’re spendable like cash wherever 
she goes. And so safe too, if lost or 
stolen they are promptly refunded. In 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. Buy them 
at your bank. 





TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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News-Lines 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN probably count on getting 

some cadmium for use in manufac- 
turing civilian goods. In a move to pro- 
vide some of the metal for civilian use, 
the National Production Authority directs 
producers and distributors to limit the 
amount of cadmium metal, oxides and 
salts used in filling rated defense orders 
to 50 per cent of the amount called for 
in the orders. This procedure will be fol- 
lowed until January 31, when a new or- 
der will be issued. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Fed- 

eral Reserve Banks about new inter- 
pretations that apply to restrictions on 
real estate credit. The interpretations 
of Regulation X, issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board, deal with determination 
of cost of a new property, records that 
must be kept and maturity requirements. 


* * * 


YOU CAN bring a suit for damages 

under Section 3 of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which outlaws discretion- 
ary price cutting that destroys compe- 
tition. In what is believed to be the first 
ruling of its kind, a federal district court 
says that gas-station operators may bring 
such suits against an oil company. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as manager of a com- 
pany that exchanges its old stock for 
new, be required to pay a documentary- 
stamp tax on only the increase in the 
value of new shares over the old. This 
treatment of the stamp excise tax is al- 
lowed by the U.S. Court of Claims. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Department of Agriculture about 
new official standards for grades of 
Cheddar cheese. The new standards 
will be effective January 2. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Tariff 

Commission an up-to-date listing of 
1950 import duties. The Commission 
releases a supplement to its “United 
States Import Duties (1950).” Persons 
who already have the original list can 
get the supplement without cost from 
the Tariff Commission, Washington 25, 
D.C. Others may buy the original for $2 
from the Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C., then write to the 
Commission for the free supplement. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always expect the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
uphold your refusal to bargain with g 
union on the ground that its officers 
failed to file non-Communist oaths te- 
quired under the Taft-Hartley Act. In 
reversing an earlier decision, the Board 
finds that a company had not complied 
with the Taft-Hartley law when it re. 
fused to bargain with a union and 1]§ 
months later gave the union’s noncom- 
pliance as the reason for its refusal. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT employ a minor u- 

der 18 in hazardous jobs in the 
mining industry. The Secretary of Labor 
issues a new hazardous-occupation order 
for mining operations other than coal, 
which is covered by a separate order, 
The order, effective January 6, lists dan- 
gerous jobs in which minors under 18 
may not be employed and supplementary 
jobs above ground where they can work, 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT get a license to ex 
port copper, brass and bronze 


scrap after January 1 unless you give in- 
formation about such exports during the 
preceding 90 days. This tightening up 
is announced by the Commerce Depatt- 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT acquire an “undue 

accumulation” of copper scrap and 
copper-base alloy scrap. This limita- 
tion is imposed by the National Produc 
tion Authority. The order also prohibits 
the processing of these scraps without 
authorization of NPA unless the proces: 
sor is in the business of producing cop- 
per raw materials. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a 

fleet of delivery trucks, expect to be 
allowed an income tax deduction {a 
fines paid for violation by your trucks 0 
State laws limiting maximum weights, 
loads and sizes of trucks. This ruling by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
revokes after December 1 an earlier rul- 
ing in 1942 that allowed truck operators 
to take deductions for such fines. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wort 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT WAGE-PRICE CONTROLS 


Are the President's powers over 
prices and wages really great? 
Yes they are. The President can impose 
a general freeze on prices and wages 
under the law. Or he can roll back prices 
and wages to earlier levels. He can or- 
der rationing of goods. These powers are 
contained in the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. The powers, unless renewed, 
will end next June 30. But an extension 

by Congress is most likely. 


Can price cuts be ordered? 

They can be, at least in theory. Manu- 
facturers or merchants can be told that 
they must cut back their prices to an 
earlier date. It is doubtful if much can 
be done along this line, however, if ex- 
perience in World War II means any- 
thing. At that time, roll-back orders sel- 
dom had great effect. 


What of the price of a suit of clothes? 

Can a price raise be stopped? 
Under the powers he has, the President 
can set the price of a suit of clothes. Use 
of similar powers during the last war did 
tend to hold down the prices of clothing 
and many other products. 


What is the situation in regard to 
food? Could the President order a 
cut in prices? 

Here it all depends. Congress created a 

formula by which it gave special pro- 

tection to farm products. It said that 
price ceilings on these products cannot 
be set below the highest prices between 
last May 24 and June 24 and they cannot 
be set below parity prices. Many major 
farm products are now selling below 
parity prices. This means that there is 
not much reduction in the prices of food 
that could come from an order by the 

President. In fact, prices of many foods 

would have to rise before they would 

reach levels at which price ceilings could 
be established. 


But couldn’t the President cut margins 
of food processors or of other food 
handlers? 

That’s difficult, too. Congress wrote into 

the law provisions to protect the margins 

of food processors. 


Will the profits of producers and re- 
tailers of goods be squeezed? 
Sometimes they will be under price con- 
trol. Congress attempted to give some 
protection to those who produce and sell 
goods and said that ceilings must be 
“generally fair and equitable.” It also said 
that consideration should be given to gen- 
eral increases and decreases in production 
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What President Can Do 


® President has wide powers to 
control prices and wages. 


@ Ceilings will work differently 
than in World War II. 


@ Restrictions are put on pushing 
down food prices. 


e Some prices and wages will go 
above present levels. 











costs and in profits. But, even so, some 
profit margins would be squeezed in in- 
dividual cases. 


What of black markets? Are they 
coming back? 

That might be so. It probably will take 

big enforcement machinery to keep down 

black markets under widespread price 

control. That has been true wherever 

controls applied. 


Aren‘t there penalties? 

Oh, yes. Heavy penalties are provided 
for violation of price-control orders. 
These can run up to a fine of $10,000 
and a year in prison, plus other penalties. 
But such punishments were not widely 
applied in the past. 


Wouldn't rationing help? 

It might. But the idea now is to avoid 
rationing if possible. For one thing, it 
would take a big force to administer ra- 
tioning as was done during the last war. 
At this time, it is not considered neces- 
sary to ration things consumers buy at 
retail. 


If prices are controlled, will wages be 
too? 

Yes. Under the law, they must go hand 
and hand in an industry. But there is 
some flexibility'in wage control. Congress 
didn’t make that too tight. There are pro- 
visions for wage increases to prevent or 
correct hardships and inequities and for 
other reasons. 


Will salaries then be controlled? 
Yes. Salary control goes along with wage 
control. Here, too, there will be chances 
to get raises approved in certain cases. 


These are the powers that the President 
has for trying to hold down inflation by 
controlling prices and wages. During the 
coming year, as the defense program 
speeds up, he is likely to make more 
and more use of such powers. 
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Courvoisier 
Cognae—and 
Courwoisier only 
—bears this 
registered phrase 
on every bottle. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


= 


Napoleon chose Courvoisier . . . and 
down through history Courvoisier 
has been the choice of those who 
could command the finest. It is the 
traditionally correct cognac—un- 
changing in quality—matchless in 
flavour and aroma. 


Imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY 
New York, N.Y., Sole Distributors for the U.S. A. 
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SAFEST STEEL PLAN 


17,000 Men at Bethlehem, Pa., Wo 


This company’s plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
has won first place in the National Safety 
Council’s annual contest, with the best 
safety record of any large steel plant in 
America. Second and third places in the 
same contest went to two other Bethle- 
hem plants, at Johnstown, Pa., and Lack- 
awanna, N. Y., near Buffalo 

We at Bethlehem Steel feel good about 
these awards, for they recognize the prog- 
ress that has been made in safeguarding 
our employees from suffering and dis- 
ability. Further, the awards were won 
against stiff competition. The entire steel 
industry has made splendid progress in 
safety, and now stands fourth among the 
country’s major industries. 

Our plant at Bethlehem won first place 
with an accident rate of .79. That means 


one accident in 1,266,000 man-hours of 
work. Expressed in another way, it means 
that, if man’s span of life were long 
enough, an employee could expect to 
work 700 years without losing any time 
as the result of an accident. 

All experience confirms that accident 
prevention is first of all a human prob- 
lem. Safety devices and equipment do 
much, but they are not enough. Apart 
from these basic tools, safety engineering 
must work in the tricky medium of 
human nature, educating the employee 
into safety-consciousness. The aim is to 
condition the employee so that sure in- 
stinct will lead him to do his job the 
safe way, will make him always alert to 
recognize dangers and avoid them. 

Years of effort have made many steel 


k Year with only 22 Lost-Time Accidents 


plants safer places than the world around 
them. For example, of the 17,000 em- 
ployees of our Bethlehem, Pa., plant, 144 
lost time from work during the contest 
year as a result of accidents while off the 
job. In that same period only 22 lost time 
due to injuries sustained at work. To 
state it in another way, this employee 
group had over 6 accidents off the job fo: 
each accident while working in the plant. 


BETHLEHEM 
em «=STEEL 


STEEL 















Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Fast moves are planned to put American industry on a war footing. 

Charles E. Wilson, General Electric Co. president, becomes top man in a 
new war mobilization agency. It's to be like last war's WPB and OPA. 

As production czar, Mr. Wilson brings a lot of experience to his task. He 
was Executive Vice Chairman of WPB, is an expert in mass-production techniques. 
He got credit for putting aircraft and ships into mass-production the last time. 

New super control agency will take over National Production Authority, now 
in Commerce Department; fuel, power, oil and metals programs in Interior; farm 
machinery in Agriculture; transport under Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Wilson is to have what amounts to complete charge of defense output. 
He reports directly to the President, gets power to select his own aides. 











The Wilson appointment also is expected to ease Government problems in 
getting top production men into war work. The job of- staffing new war agencies 
has been difficult. Declaration of an "emergency," plus the appointment of a 
top executive in U.S. industry, can solve problems of getting a staff. 


Government already is moving toward applying tighter business controls. 

Tin conservation is definitely decided upon. Canners, type-metal makers, 
other tin-consuming industries, are to be ordered to cut down use of the metal. 

Camera manufacturers are told the time has come to redesign products to save 
scarce metals, to use steel instead of copper, aluminum, zinc, chrome. 

Copper-conservation plans are outlined to jewelers, makers of building 
hardware, furniture and luggage manufacturers, makers of plumbing materials. 

A Controlled Materials Plan, the CMP that Mr. Wilson operated in World War 
II, is to be installed much sooner than anyene expected. Further, the CMP will 
emphasize essential use of scarce materials like copper, aluminum, zinc, steel, 
some chemicals. So-called nonessential users may get supplies cut off. 














Another thing you can expect is an immediate step-up in defense orders. 
That is the real purpose in the declaration of a "national emergency." 

Contract letting by the armed services is likely to step up quickly to 3 
billion dollars a month. It has been running at a 2-billion-dollar rate. 

Delivery dates for war materials also are to be advanced rather sharply. 

Speed in rearming is the keynote in defense spending now. The goal is to 
cut the time lag between appropriations and delivery by at least a third. 

Arms orders are to be placed more by direct negotiations than by bids. It 
also is likely that procurement centers can let their own contracts, without so 
much supervision from Washington. That will speed up placement to orders. 

Not to be overlooked, though, is the fact that the defense program still 
Stops short of all-out mobilization. Congressmen were advised of that policy by 
Defense Secretary Marshall. What's planned is a “well-laid foundation" for very 
rapid mobilization if the “emergency” suddenly runs into full-scale war. 














Price-wage controls are coming several steps closer, too. 

Auto industry, both labor and management, was summoned to discuss wage and 
price controls after auto firms refused to rescind announced price boosts. 

Steel-scrap industry and nonferrous-metal-scrap dealers also have been 
summoned to discuss prices with Michael V. DiSalle, new price controller. 











(over) 


Written for the issue of December 22, 1950, Volume XXIX—No. 25 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


These are just forerunners of what's to come. Under the law, Government 
officials must hold industry discussions before clamping on controls. 


Profit control instead of direct price control is another idea that is cir- 
culating in Washington. Some economists think profit control can be easier. 

Under profit control, it is suggested that profit margins be frozen on a 
1949 base. With margins thus fixed, final prices might take care of themselves. 

The argument is that, by freezing margins, higher costs automatically are 
taken into account, and policing would amount simply to looking at tax returns. 
This is still just an idea, though. It has not yet received any strong support. 














On wages, official attitude is not so firm as that developing on prices. 

Wage increases have received no official protest, few cautionary warnings. 
Yet wage increases have been widespread in industry and are adding to costs. 

Attitude of being hard on prices, soft on wages, smacks of the last war. 

A change in wage policy is.,indicated, however. Wage controls are supposed 
to go into effect with any price controls. Congress specified that when the De- 
fense Production Act was passed. "Escalator clauses," providing automatic wage 
increases with cost-of-living increases, and "annual improvement" rewards, might 
be ruled out. They seem to encourage the wage-price spiral of inflation. 





Industrial expansion is getting a go-ahead signal from defense planners. 

Rapid tax write-offs are allowed to 19 steel companies that plan to expand 
capacity. Cost of new plants can be written off in a period of five years. 
Steel output is expected to increase by 7 million tons a year under these plans. 

Manganese properties in the U.S. are to be developed under subsidy. 

Metal mines, particularly copper and zinc, also are up for subsidy. 

Tungsten is in line for production aids from the Government. 

Government aim is to increase output of basic raw materials by extending 
financial aid to operators of high-cost mines; by promising to purchase the out- 
put at prices that can yield a profit. This practice was widespread in the last 
war. <A major problem this time may be to recruit the needed labor force. 











The emphasis on industrial expansion and on defense production promises a 
still tighter squeeze on the supply of civilian products. Civilians. are to 
stand at the end of the line when it comes to having their wants filled. 


Industrial production, meanwhile, is leveling off. After rising steadily 
through the year, output in November dipped very slightly from October's level. 

Production may decline in the months just ahead. Government planners now 
are in no mood to ease up on supplies for civilian industries. So there may be 
a lapse between cutbacks in civilian output and step-ups in arms production. 

Record production, however, is promised before the year is out. Defense 
orders guarantee that. Increases will come in producers’ equipment, such as 
heavy machinery and machine tools, and in nondurable goods for consumers. 

Any decline in industrial activity, if it occurs, will be mild and brief. 











Antitrust laws are strengthened by Senate-House action on antimerger legis- 
lation. This law empowers Federal Trade Commission to prevent one firm from 
buying the physical assets of another firm if competition is deemed hurt. 

Antitrust actions against industry, however, are not likely to be very inm- 
portant in the period ahead. Antitrust laws usually are suspended in times of 
emergency. And no early end appears to be promised in this emergency. 

FTC studies themselves suggest that a new antitrust policy may be needed. 
These studies indicate that some giant companies simply can't be broken up. 

Basing-point issue also is rising again. The Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee complains that FTC still hasn't clarified its policy on allowing 
shippers to absorb freight costs. The group suggests a new law on the subject. 
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Fresh off the press— 
May 27, 1927 


@ Keeping yesterday’s news intact used to be a losing 
struggle for newspaper publishers and libraries alike. 

They bound their perishable newsprint editions to- 
gether in heavy, cumbersome volumes. Everything 
there... at the start! 

But the passing weeks... years...took their toll. 
Pages yellowed and flaked of the shelves...were torn 
accidentally as readers hunted information. And, of 
course, “clipping thieves” had a field day... further 
depleting valuable reference files. 

But it’s a different story today—for the hundreds of 
newspaper publishers who are putting their back edi- 
tions on Recordak microfilm; for the thousand and 
more libraries they supply with film copies. 

For all of them, yesterday’s news remains “‘picture- 
perfect” through the years . . . on compact rolls of 
Recordak microfilm which can’t be tampered with or 
altered without detection... which can be reviewed in 
the Recordak Film Reader . . . quickly, conveniently 


e « . Whenever desired. 





originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 







AY At PARIS 
St. Lewin Fiver Beats His Schedaie tise aabbintt Moors 
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The whole story remains sharp 
sand clear on Recordak microfilm 
...can be read conveniently... 
enlarged on the screen of the 
Recordak Film Reader. 


Furthermore . . . 98% less storage space is required 
because 800 or more newspaper pages fit on a roll of 
film that’s no larger than the palm of your hand. 

This gives you an inkling as to how Recordak micro- 
filming can protect your documents, speed your 
reference work, de-bulk your files. 

But learn the whole story: How it cuts record-keeping 
costs, simplifies systems, gives you photographically 
accurate and complete copies—instantaneously, for a 
fraction of a cent apiece. 

Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records 
Can’t Be Wrong” . . . which also gives details on the 
complete line of Recordak Microfilmers—now available 
on an attractive purchase or rental plan. Recordak Cor- 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

"Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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Finance Week 








MORE SELL E BONDS THAN BUY 


Treasury Pays Out Money in ‘Saving’ Plan 


Government savings bonds are 
being cashed faster than they can 
be sold. As an inflation brake, 
they aren‘t much help. 

Bigger bonds are being turned 
in fastest. Buyers of small-de- 
nomination E bonds tend to hang 
on to them if they can. 

But, over all, more money still 
is coming out of bonds than is 
going in. It may take a big bond 
drive to check the trend. 


At a time when the Government is 
trying to head off inflation, the Treas- 
ury is having to pour out cash dollars 
by the hundreds of millions each 
month to the owners of U.S. savings 
bonds. 

All over the country, people keep 
turning in savings bonds ahead of ma- 
turity, exchanging them for cash. 

Redemptions now aren’t what they 
were during the wave of scare buying of 
goods that followed the outbreak of war 
in Korea. But they still are heavy, con- 
siderably above what they were at this 
season in other years. 

At the same time, sales of new Series 
E bonds, the kind ordinarily held by the 
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VERNON L. CLARK 
. « - pushing pay-roll savings 
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general public, are lagging. 
Month after month, ever 
since last spring, people have 
cashed in more E bonds than 
they have bought. 


Result is that the E-bond eg 
program, in a period of infla- Aug. 
tion, is producing a net out- Sept. 


flow of cash to the public. Oct. 
That is the reverse of what ae 
the savings-bond program 
was set up for in the first 
place. The table, covering the 





Totals, 6 
months 


i e 

What's Happening to E Bonds 
Excess 

Bought Cashed In Cashed In 
$297,424 ,000 $333,948,000 $36,524,000 
317,590,000 367,890,000 50,300,000 
269,657,000 393,515,000 123,858,000 
244,017,000 348,111,000 104,094,000 
271,204,000 359,867,000 88,663,000 
246,109,000 317,863,000 7) 754,000 
1,646,001,000 2,121,194,000 475,193,000 














six-month period since last 
June, shows what has been happening. 

Sales of E bonds during that six-month 
period have totaled $1,646,001,000. 
That’s nearly 300 million dollars less than 
during the same period last year. 

Redemptions of E bonds in the last 
six months have jumped to $2,121,194, 
000, or more than 350 million dollars 
above the June-November period of 
1949. 

Net outflow of E-bond cash in the 
last six months has been 475 million 
dollars. That is the amount by which 
redemptions have exceeded sales. In 
the same period last year, sales ran 
ahead of redemptions by 173 million 
dollars. 

On the other series of savings bonds, 
F and G, which account for a smaller 
proportion of sales than E bonds, the 
same trend has been apparent. However, 
recent figures on F’s and G’s are not 
comparable with those of earlier periods, 
because the Treasury, in a special offer- 
ing, sold more than 750 million dollars’ 
worth of these series to banks, insurance 
companies and other institutions in Octo- 
ber and November. The widely held E 
bond is the important one. 

Cashing of E bonds reached a peak 
last August, the second month of the 
summer goods-buying spree. In_ that 
month, the public cashed in 394 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of these bonds, and 
bought only 270 million dollars’ worth. 
That left a gap of 124 million dollars. 

Since then, redemptions have tapered 
off, but not to the extent that the Treas- 
ury had hoped. 

In November, E-bond sales totaled 
246 million dollars. Redemptions were 
818 million. Net outflow to owners of 
E bonds was 72 million. 

The gap, thus, is narrowing, and 
Treasury officials think it eventually 
will close. However, if the savings-bond 
program is to become a major brake on 





inflation again, the Government probably 
will have to go in for another all-out 
selling campaign, comparable to that of 
World War II. In four wartime years 
E-bond sales totaled nearly 39 billion 
dollars, and redemptions amounted to 
barely a quarter of that. 

Slump in E bonds in recent months 
appears traceable mainly to the bigge 
investor, who buys bonds in the larger 
denominations—$500 and $1,000. The 
little buyer, who customarily buys $3 
or $50 bonds, seems more inclined t 
hold on to his old bonds and to add new 
ones. 

In October, the most recent mont! 
for which figures are available, officid 
records show this: 


In the $25 denomination, 3,461,060 


bonds were sold, against 3,126,000 ix 
October, 1949. 


‘ — i 7 ss -Harris & Ewing 
CASHING IN A BOND 
... sales can’t keep up 
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In the $50 category, sales went up 
from 912,000 to 1 million. 

In the $100 and $200 denominations, 
sales remained about the same. 

~ In the $500 bonds, sales went off from 
102,000 to 88,000, and $1,000-bonds 
sales dropped from 131,000 to 101,000. 
Official figures on redemptions are 
incomplete but they point to the same 
conclusion—that it’s the bigger investor, 
not the little investor, who is pulling out 
of savings bonds. 

This suggests that some savings-bond 
money is being shifted to other invest- 
ments—the stock market, real estate, other 
things that might be considered by some 
as a hedge against inflation. 

Official surveys show that, as a rule, 
customers for stocks are people of means, 
the ones who would be likely to own 
bonds in big denominations. Low-income 
people show a decided preference for 
keeping their money in the bank or in 
U.S. savings bonds, which can be con- 
verted readily into cash. 

Selling effort of the Treasury, more 
and more, is centering on the little fel- 
low. The Treasury’s Savings Bond Di- 
vision, headed by Vernon L. Clark, is 
pushing pay-roll savings—that is, regular 
bond buying through deductions from 
pay envelopes. This kind of bond pro- 
motion is getting results, as shown by 
the fact that sales in the lower denomi- 
nations are holding up. To the Treasury, 
the appeal of the pay-roll-savings plan 
is that it produces repeat customers, who 
do not have to be resold month after 
month. 

Still, the savings-bond program, over 
all, is lagging. It is not the anti-inflation- 
ary force that it was in war years. Mr. 
Clark’s division is not manned or financed 
now for the kind of selling job it did in 
that period. 

There is increasing talk of putting on 
the steam once more, of building up the 
Savings Bond Division to do some real 
selling. Some persons, as in World War 
II, suggest a system of forced saving— 
requiring pay-roll deductions for bonds 
that workers could redeem some years 
hence. Neither Congress nor the Treasury 
went for that suggestion in the last war. 
Ina new all-out war, especially if inflation 
gets the upper hand, forced savings may 
be taken more seriously. . 





Tax Form Asks 
Dividend List 


The U.S. tax collector is getting set to 
keep a closer watch on the stockholder’s 
dividend income. 

Right now, there is evidence to indi- 
cate that there are stockholders who omit 
some of their dividends in preparing 
their income tax returns. So the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue is coming out with 
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S Winter has come to the Great 
S(suve Midwest and the white of glistening 
x SJ snow has followed the red and gold 





<i of Autumn in forest, field and meadow. 
The Midwest has done a good job of storing 
fuel for the cold months but big stocks have to 
be maintained. 

As in most regions, Coal is the great basic fuel 
for heat and power in Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Iowa and Illinois, the four states served by 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


Coal therefore ranks high among freight com- 
modities transported by the M. & St. L. The 
Railway hauls Coal from two large mines that it 
serves directly in Illinois; and delivers strings 
of loaded cars, received from connecting roads 
at the time-saving Peoria Gateway, to industries 
and Coal yards throughout its great fuel- 
consuming territory. 

In 1949, the M. & St. L. transported nearly 
2,000,000 tons of Coal. This was less than in 
most recent years but the 1950 tonnage is larger. 

M. & St. L. Coal carrying equipment includes 
about a thousand gondola and hopper cars—all 
new in the past five years and all in 
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READ 
**Mileposts on the Prairie”’ 
the story of The Minne- 


Lis fy 
apolis & St. Louis Rail- 
way, a great railroad book Fast Preight Sewtce For Producers, 


by Frank P. Donovan, Jr. 





















At your bookstore or Distributors and Consumers of Coal 


Simmons-Boardman 

Publishing Corp., 30 

Church Street, New York 
we 


ag), . 
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Fast Freight Service via the Peoria Gateway 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


SAFEGUARD YOUR INVESTMENT 


FIRE strikes without warning. This 
fact emphasizes the need to protect 
buildings and contents with GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers, for these 
sprinklers discover and stop FIRE 
...they also net large savings in 
FIRE insurance costs. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








Life... 


the 
California 
Way! 





You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 

Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. On June 30, 1950 Standard 
Federal paid their eighth consecutive 
dividend rate on the basis of 3% per 


annum. 
@, 


current 
dividend rate 


Your principal is safe while you earn 
more. Savings accounts are insured up 
to $10,000. Send for Standard’s “Save 
by Mail” Plan that makes our office as 
near to you as your mail box. 


WRITE TopDay for Stand- 
ard Federal’s “Save by 
Mail” Plan, and your free 
copy of “California, Here 
I Come,” picturing “Life 
the California Way.” 





ne, 
UV mt > Se 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 
and Loen Association 


735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 
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Finance Week 








new rules, aimed at making ii possible to 
check up. 

Effect of these new rules will be felt 
by both corporations and stockholders. 

The stockholder will be required 
hereafter to itemize all the dividends 
he receives. There is a space for this 
list on the 1950 individual tax return, 
which must be filed by next March 15. 
The taxpayer must show the name of 
every corporation that paid him divi- 
dends, and the amount that he received 
during the year from each one. 

In the past, the stockholder has had to 
report his dividend income, but not in 
detail. It has been enough for him to put 
it down as a lump sum, without any in- 
dication of where he got it. 

The corporation, beginning with 1951 
dividends, will be under a new require- 
ment to file a report with the Bureau 
showing the amount paid during the 
year to every stockholder. This report 
must list each stockholder’s name and 
the amount he was paid in dividends, no 
matter how little. A regulation setting 
out the details of this new rule is being 
prepared by the Bureau and will be 
issued soon. 

Heretofore, corporations have been 
required to report only those dividends 
that were in excess of $100. This has 
meant that the Bureau lacked any way 
of checking up on the dividend income 
of the small stockholder. 

What the Bureau is after is a sure way 
of checking what the stockholder says 
against what the dividend-paying cor- 
poration says. Actually, it may be that 
only a spot check will be possible. About 
5 million taxpayers report some dividend 
income each year. Examining each of 
these taxpayers’ returns and comparing 
them with corporate dividend reports 





ee, 


may be more of a job than the Bureay 
has man power to handle. 

To the stockholder, however, the jm. 
portant thing will be that the informg. 
tion will be there if the Bureau dog 
want to check up on his tax retum, | 
will be risky business to omit any diyj. 
dend income. 

The problem of dividend income js 
an old story with Bureau officials, A. 
matters now stand, corporations pay out 
a lot of dividends that seem to “disap. 
pear’—that is, fail to show up on stock. 
holders’ individual tax returns. 

In 1947, for example, corporations 
dividends to stockholders totaled 6.5 jl. 
lion dollars. This was exclusive of pay- 
ments made by one corporation to an: 
other. Yet tax returns filed by individuals 
for that same year showed only 4.8 billion 
in dividend income. That left a gap of 17 
billion. 

Some of this discrepancy would ly 
accounted for by dividends paic to tax. 
exempt organizations of various kinds 
Then, too, there are a few individual 
stockholders whose incomes are so low 
that they are not required to file tax 
returns. But U.S. Treasury officials be- 
lieve the gap is too wide to be explained 
this way. They think the Government is 
missing a lot of revenue. 

Earlier this year, the Treasury sup- 
ported a proposal that corporations be 
required to withhold and pay directh 
to the Bureau a 10 per cent tax on ever 
dividend, just as they now withhold 
taxes on employes’ pay. But the Senate 
rejected that idea. 

As an alternative, the Bureau will tr 
a closer check on dividend income. Ofi- 
cials think the new reports will produce 
some needed information, and maybe 
some extra revenue. 


-U. S. Rubber Co 


DIVIDEND CHECK 
The Treasury is interested 
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WASHINGTON @ RIO DE JANEIRO @ MEXICO CITY @ LONDON 
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. International controls over raw materials--the buying of them, the sharing 
pare of them, the using of them--are now only a question of time. Western Europe has 


6.5 bil- 
of pay- persuaded the U.S. that these controls can't be avoided. 


Bers Framework of controls will take several months to set up. General idea now 
3 billion is to ease into controls. But, at the same time, concerted action is best, 

p of Li Western Europeans feel; U.S. should not continue to play the lone-wolf role. 
United front of consuming countries can bargain better with producers. 


Consuming countries must have raw materials. Raw-material countries must 











yuld be 
to tax- 














Bees import manufactured goods. That will be the basis of bargaining. 

1V1dual 

ae Combined purchasing by rearming countries may have to come. But, at first 
a? private trade channels will be used as far as possible. 

ee Price agreements may have to be part of long-term buying cortracts. 





plained 
ment js Dominating the decisions on these points will be the needs of the U.S., 
+ a Britain, France and their North Atlantic allies. That is clear enough. 

ak But in the interval, before the control machinery solidifies, you can 


directh expect the raw-material-producing areas to raise a lot of questions. 
n every 
ithhold 
Senate 








>» For example, the Latin Americans already are beginning to wonder what's 
an ahead for them as shortages spread around the world. They would like Washington 
e. Off. to pay a little more attention to their problems. They resent being left out of 
roduce raw-material talks in Washington between American and European officials. 

maybe Peculiarity of these talks is that big raw-material-producing areas are not 
directly represented. There is at least a question whether the British and 
Dutch, for. instance, can speak for their colonial producers. And the Latin- 
American producers are not represented at all. 

Selling their wares isn't what bothers them. That's easy enough. But they 
would like a say on who gets what and at what price. They want to make their 
full bargaining power felt. They remember only too well how pinched they were 
for essential imports,,such as fuel and manufactured goods, during the last war. 
They intend to swing their weight around more this time. 








>> Latin America undoubtedly has economic weight to Swing... 
More than half of U.S. imports from Latin America are strategic materials. 
Latin America supplies more than three quarters of U.S. imports of oil, 
copper, iodine, antimony, mica, tanning extract. Latin America is an important 
Source of tin, zinc, lead, sisal. Aside from strategic materials, the U.S. is 
heavily dependent on Latin America for coffee, sugar, hides and wool. 
Western Europe draws heavily on Latin America, too. 
ee Neither the U.S. nor Western Europe can rearm swiftly without Latin-Ameri- 














(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


can help. Latin Americans intend to make this fact count in their favor. 


>> But it isn't to be all clear sailing for the Latin Americans..... 

Fully half of their total imports come from the U.S. Britain, France, 
Italy, Western Germany, Belgium also are big sources of imports. 

Practically all heavy manufactures used in Latin America come from the 
Western Allies--products such as tractors, trucks, machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, mining equipment. Latin Americans know these products will get scarce. 
They hope they can get their fair share of what's available. 

So, they are much interested in export allocations and controls. 








>> Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela, Brazil and others already are buying manufactured 
goods at a great rate wherever they can. As U.S. order books got crowded, they 
turned to European Suppliers. But raw-material shortages and defense needs are 
making buying more difficult now in both the U.S. and Europe. 

Result: Latin Americans are buying increasingly in their own back yard. 

Steel industries of Brazil, Mexico and Chile are booming. Textile plants 
are humming. Uruguay is buying all the Chilean oil possible. Argentina is buy- 
ing as much Peruvian coal as possible. But Latin America cannot possibly come 








close to filling its own needs for most such things. 
Thus, a deal--exports for imports--is what Latin Americans are seeking. 





>> Inflationary pressures are to pile up on the Latin Americans..... 

Dollars, foreign exchange will fill their coffers, as buyers eagerly grab 
for their products. Their money supply will increase. 

But the supply of goods in their stores will decrease, as exports from the 
U.S. and Europe are cut back. Result: Inflation, unless countermeasures are 
taken. Last war showed that these countries aren't very good at sopping up 
excess purchasing power or at controlling prices. 

Prices already are moving up strongly almost everywhere in Latin America. 








>> Another thing that worries the Latin Americans is this: 
U.S. price controls apparently are coming. Leading candidates for price 
controls might be Latin-American products such as copper, zinc, tin, coffee. 
If their selling prices are limited, while their producing costs are boosted 
by internal inflation, they will be squeezed again as in the last war. 





>> Latin America's problems are pretty much the problems of all raw-material 
countries. U.S., other consuming countries must come to grips with the issue. 


>> Meanwhile, in Western Europe come new attempts to deal with bottlenecks. 

Coal shortage is being attacked in Britain by miners working Saturdays, in 
Belgium by trying to import more miners, in Western Germany by cutting exports, 
in Denmark by buying more Polish coal. 

Pulp shortage points to seven-day work week in Scandinavia. 

Rubber shortage in Western Germany is to lead to reopening of synthetic- 
rubber plants, many of them partially dismantled since the war. 

Metal shortages in Britain will lead to allocations, limitations on end 
use, restrictions on exports. Britain thus is to follow the U.S. on the road to 
controls. Same road lies before Britain's neighbors. 
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inflationary pressures are growing 
stronger as Government officials, fac- 
ing a vast expansion in military spend- 
ing, prepare for direct controls over 
prices and wages. 

Wholesale prices rose to 173.4 on the 
BLS index in the week ended Decem- 
ber 12, led by metal products, textiles 
and chemicals. The level is 10 per 
cent above June and 15 per cent 
above January. 

Sensitive commodities advanced to 
356.2 on the BLS index on December 
13 and were less than 1 per cent be- 
low their peak of November, 1947. 

Industrial raw materials in the sensi- 
tive index continued their sharp rise 
between December 8 and 138. Wool 
tops jumped to $3.35 per pound, up 16 
cents. Government price controllers 
are closely studying the position of 
raw materials, especially metals. For- 
eign prices of materials such as wool, 
rubber and tin, however, are beyond 
their control. 

Foodstuffs in the sensitive index also 
were higher. Under present law, price 
ceilings cannot keep the prices of 
farm products from rising as inflation 
takes hold of the economy. For many 
products, the lowest ceilings permit- 
ted are well above present prices. 

The farmer's advantage in prices he 
receives against prices he pays is now 
5 per cent, compared with 22 per cent 
in October, 1946, when his advan- 
tage was largest. His advantage can 
grow again if the prices of farm 
products rise while prices of other 
goods are frozen. This fact is stiffen- 
ing opposition of labor to a wage 
freeze, which in turn strengthens op- 
postion of industry to a price freeze. 


OFFICIAL INDEX * 
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—PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 


Wage rates, at a record of $1.50 per 


hour for manufacturing in October, 
were boosted again in November as 
many companies gave new raises of 
8 to 13 cents per hour. Automatic cost- 
of-living raises went to 600,000 work- 
ers in the auto industry alone. 


Corporate profits, as the top chart 


shows, have risen spectacularly this 








Manufacturing Profits 
And Sales 


(200 Large Corporations) 
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year and are now five times the profits 
of 1939. Since World War II—when 
profits were squeezed by price con- 
trols, taxes and cost increases—profits 
have returned to a more normal re- 
lationship with sales. Profit growth, 
the chart shows, is due chiefly to in- 
crease in sales. 


Dividends recently have been swollen 


by record profits and large extra pay- 


(MONTHLY) 


RETAIL TRADE @ @ 
(COMMERCE) 





ments. Average annual dividends per 
share of industrial common stocks 
leaped to $4.40 in November from 
$4.17 in October. 


A firm lid on inflation is to depend not 


only upon how extensively wage and 
price controls are applied, but also 
upon how tough the Government's pol- 
icy is after controls are on. The Gov- 
ernment so far has not indicated how 
far it will expect labor to absorb in- 
creases in the cost of living and to 
what extent business must absorb 
higher costs and taxes. 


Future profits of business, however, are 


to be squeezed if control policies at 
all like those in World War II are 
developed under general price con- 
trol. OPA policy was to deny price in- 
creases as product costs went up, un- 
less the price charged failed to cover 
the product’s cost, or unless the com- 
pany’s total profit fell below the pre- 
war level. Policy also was not to grant 
price increases to offset higher income 
taxes. 


Business sales, meanwhile, are getting 


a boost from larger purchases by the 
Government and by business itself. 
The period of rapid growth in mili- 
tary outlays is close at hand. Business 
is bidding for more inventory, has 
been adding 2 billions per month to 
its stocks. Industry is building more 
new plants. The Government is to 
build many more new barracks and 
other facilities as armed services grow 
in size. 


New targets for military spending have 


brought a swift change in the official 
attitude toward price and wage con- 
trols. The fight against inflation is 
about to begin in earnest. 
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THE ‘DEFEAT’ THAT MEANS VICTORY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


W' HAVE BEEN reversed on the field of battle in 
Korea. We have left behind under the white 
crosses some of the bravest men of our times. 

They have died in a great cause. They have aroused 
a disillusioned world to the sad fact that hypocrisy in- 
stead of sincerity has permeated the policies of certain 
countries which usually profess Christian attitudes. 
Alas, from governments pledged under the sacred 
Charter of the United Nations to uphold law and jus- 
tice and to resist aggression has come now a craven de- 
sire to abandon principle to expediency. This is a worse 
defeat than we have suffered on the battlefield. For it 
means a compromise with evil, a willingness to offer up 
the whole population of South Korea to massacre, to 
admit that the crime of aggression does pay. 


Let us go back to the fateful days of last June, 
when an aggressor army crossed the 38th Parallel in 
Korea to invade and attack. The United Nations reso- 
lutely declared that our armed forces must be mobil- 
ized to resist the aggressor. A mission of enforcement 
was given to General MacArthur—to defeat the aggres- 
sor and to liberate all of Korea. 

Now it turns out that certain member nations didn’t 
mean what they said. It is revealed that, all during the 
time that General MacArthur was pressing northward, 
he was being urged through diplomatic channels—and 
through sniping dispatches from Europe—not to antag- 
onize the enemy, not to liberate Korea, not to use all 
the force at his command to achieve a military objec- 
tive. He was supposed to hesitate somewhere along the 
way, first at the 38th Parallel perhaps, and then some- 
where in North Korea. He was supposed to pause while 
the politicians of the U. N. waited to hear the faithless 
words of the Soviet and Chinese Communists as they 
were asked to withdraw and pledge themselves to ac- 
cept U.N. rule in all Korea. The plea was broadcast. It 
was defiantly rejected by the Communists. 

Instead, the Communist radio warned periodically 
that MacArthur must not cross the 38th Parallel 
with his forces and that all “foreign” troops must leave 
Korea at once. Some U. N. members behave now as if 
these warnings should have been heeded—that Mac- 
Arthur should have ceased to regard himself as a mili- 
tary commander and should have moved his troops 
north only with the permission of the aggressors. In 
reality, our friends in the U.N. are saying that Mac- 
Arthur should never have endeavored to complete his 
mission, which was to liberate all of Korea. 


Certainly MacArthur’s knowledge of what was hap- 
pening in a military sense in the North was inadequate, 
The enemy which was concentrated across the Man- 
churian border didn’t send him word of what was being 
planned. Should MacArthur, therefore, have refused to 
test out the enemy’s intentions? Would the U. N. really 
have been satisfied to halt its forces of liberation in- 
definitely at the waist of Korea in manifest fear that 
the Soviet-Chinese Communist alliance might possibly 
attack us if we ever attempted to finish the assigned 
task? 

General MacArthur had a right to proceed to the 
Yalu River to complete his mission. His orders, how- 
ever, prevented him from sending planes to reconnoiter 
above the Chinese border. When Chinese “volunteers” 
arrived in North Korea in huge numbers as early as 
October 19, Communist China had forfeited any right 
to immunity from either attack or reconnaissance. We 
had a right on that very date to bomb the bases of 
supply of the enemy in Manchuria. General MacArthur 
has described the restrictions imposed on his freedom 
of action as “an enormous handicap without precedent 
in military history.” 

Again and again on the battlefield there must be an | 
offensive to probe an enemy position. General Mac- 4 
Arthur’s advance was a huge maneuver attended with 
grave risks. It was a maneuver of detection. The revela- 
tions which flowed from it reached far beyond the bat- 
tle zone itself. Most important of all is the detection of 
a real weakness among the U. N. member governments 


themselves. 


We are back to 1936, when Britain and France 
equivocated and the League of Nations faltered as Hit- 
ler committed his aggression in the Rhineland. 

We are back to vacillation and timidity—to fears of 
loss of commerce and unwillingness to face resolutely 
the facts of international life. We are at the low point 
where immorality breaks the promises that men are 
supposed to live by. 

Like the bolt at Pearl Harbor, our “defeat” in Korea 
may turn out to be the stimulus to victory. It will alert 
the American people and all defenders of principle and 
morality in the world. For it has revealed where hypoc- 
risy reigns and where morality survives. It has exposed 
the irresoluteness of our allies in a critical hour. Our 
troops in Korea have made a painful sacrifice, but they 
have stirred the conscience of the world—the forerun- 
ner of a victory for truth. 
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Gulf Ooi 


American industry has announced plans 
for more new industrial construction in 
the Gulf South—the area served by 
United Gas—than was let in the entire 
United States in 1949, It is 26% of all 
the industrial building now being planned 
in the country. It will cost more than 
one billion dollars, and it is all “private 
money.” 


Does anyone need more convincing proof 
of industrial opportunities in the Gulf 
South? Investigate the advantages this 
area offers your business. Consider the 
wide diversification of raw materials, the 
abundance of industrial water and elec- 
tric power, the easy availability of low- 
cost natural gas fuel. If economical water 
transportation is a location factor, the 
: Gulf South provides an extensive network 
of navigable inland and coastal water- 
ways that lead to countless domestic and 
foreign markets. A mild, healthful, year- 
round working climate means more pleas- 
ant living conditions for your workers and 
greater production for your plant. 


The Gulf South is a bustling, prosperous 
land of expanding markets, with vast 
stores of available raw materials, and a 
growing backlog of skilled and manage- 
ment-trained workers. There are scores of 
preferred industrial sites in the cities and 
towns served by United Gas, Perhaps we 
can help you select yours. 


& 


A gas-fired glass plant—one of many 
growing industries in the Gulf South. 


UNITED GAS wu Gog Coote 


WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR, P. O. BOX 1407, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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year. For this smooth, ri: 
bourbon of topmost choice 
now available in a distinctively smart holiday gi't 
package. Give OLD TAYLOR proudly because 
will be served proudly. Serve it that way yours¢ 
too, because its name spells highest quality t» 
those who know fine bourbon. See your deal 
and insist on OLD TAYLOR—today. 
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